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with which artillery had to contend. These ships were 

slow, and artillery methods then devised were for 
dealing only with small, horizontal movements. Today coast 
defense is called upon to repel fast moving capital ships and high 
speed destroyers, and to break up and destroy landing forces 
attacking in speed boats rather than in oared cutters. Coast de- 
fense artillery, therefore, must be provided with automatic fire- 
control in order to function against these modern targets. 


A Si ich ago ships were the only moving targets 


The Sperry Universal Director enables the same battery to fire 
accurately against high speed bombing airplanes, the fastest 
naval vessels, or mechanized lend forces. The Director will op- 
erate anywhere within a mile of the battery, at any convenient 
level above or below the battery, in a concealed and protected 
dugout, and against any target, from the tank in the valley to 
the airplane directly overhead. 
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HE Army Ordnance Association is a national organization of American citizens pledged to industrial pre 
, ~ 
paredness for war as our nation’s strongest guarantee of peace. 


The Association endeavors to keep alive an interest 
tenance of munitions. 


in and knowledge of the design, production and main 


Other than a few manufacturing arsenals—six in all—there is no peace-time industry 


for the production of ordnance. Should war unhappily come again, industrial America will be called upon to 


produce munitions in great quantity and of intricate and unusual design. 
permit careful study or long preparation for the production of munitions. The problem is one of vital concern. 


In an emergency time will not 


‘T HE Army Ordnance Association believes that the solution of this problem, based on experience, lies in 


an active organization at all times codperating with the Government. 


The principal objective of the As 


sociation is an active membership of American citizens, on whom the duty of design and production of muni 
tions will fall in war, who will have an accurate and authentic knowledge of the complex requirements of 


ordnance. “Peace insurance” in this form is the foremost aim of the Army Ordnance Association. 
The Association is purely patriotic; it has no commercial interests, no political alliances, and no religious 


afhliations. 
directors serve without remuneration. 


It is not operated for profit: its income is expended in furthering its aims. 


Its officers and 


Ary Orpnance, the journal of the Association, is published solely for the purpose of disseminating in 
formation on the progress of our munitions developments so that American industry may at all times know 


its responsibilities to the common defense. 

The objectives of the Association as set forth in its 

To assist in effecting industrial preparedness for 
war as being one of the nation’s strongest guarantees 
of peace; 

To keep available the highly specialized knowledge 
necessary for arming the manhood of the nation by 
stimulating interest in the design and production of 
ordnance material; 

To promote mutual understanding and to effect co 
operation with American scientists, inventors, en 
gineers and manufacturers in civil life and the regular 
and reserve officers of the Ordnance Department. 


Constitution are: 


To provide, when required, the services of com 
petent committees to investigate and report upon special 
ordnance subjects; 


To assist in developing and maintaining an efficient 
personnel, both commissioned and enlisted, for th: 
units required for Ordnance Field Service in the event 
of an emergency; 

To commemorate the services rendered by the in 
dustry of the nation and by the officers and civilian 
employees of the Ordnance Department in the wars 
in which the United States has been engaged. 
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Unity of Command 


Industrial Preparedness and the Present Economic Situation 
By Hon. Harry H. Woodring* 


| DEEM it a great pleasure and a special privilege to meet 
and talk with you this evening. Having been a business 
man for many years before becoming the Assistant Secretary 
of War, I can appreciate the patriotic devotion to the cause of 
national defense which actuates you to spend of your time 
and your efforts by active participation in developing the 
industrial side of preparedness. 

It is hardly necessary for me to point out to this audience, 
and especially to those of you who served during the World 
War, what industrial preparedness means. The bitter experi- 
ences of the World War demonstrated that when nations re 
sort to armed conflict success depends as directly upon the 
nation’s ability to meet the matériel requirements of war as 
upon the force and skill with which its fighting units are 
employed against the enemy. In war the business of armies 
and navies is to fight. The business of industry is to furnish 
the munitions with which to fight, while at the same time it 
must provide the necessaries of life for the civilian population. 
Modern war is a struggle between whole nations in which 
each side strives to bring to bear the full strength of every 
individual and of every resource at its command. 

The United States is almost self-contained economically. 
We have within our borders in ample quantities the man 
power, the industrial equipment, the food, and, with few 
exceptions, the basic raw materials to maintain a war effort 
of almost any conceivable magnitude. Nevertheless, we realize 
from our experiences in the World War that all these things 
will be ineffective against a determined and well prepared 
enemy unless they can be transformed speedily into war re- 
quirements and made available effectively to support the 
military effort. To accomplish this without undue delay, with 
out excessive cost, and without disruption of many elements 
of our economic structure requires that in the event of an 
emergency we have ready sound and comprehensive plans for 
requirements and for th 


the procurement of military 


mobilization of industry. 


L NDER the mandate of Congress, contained in the amended 
National Defence Act of 1920, responsibility for the develop 
ment of these plans is placed upon the Assistant Secretary of! 
War. It is a source of gratification to me to observe the prog 
ress which has so far been made in this work. We m-° 
truthfully say that our plans in their present state of develop 
ment insure a higher degree of industrial preparedness than 
We know th: 


probable requirements in every type of equipment and every 


has ever before been attained by our nation. 


The Assist int Secretary of War, This is an address delivered 
tC the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Army Ordnance Associa 


ion held at the Duquesne Club, Pittsburgh, December 14, 1933 





item of supply that would be needed by our armed torces 
We have a reasonably accurate knowledge of the capacity ot 
our industries to meet those requirements, and we have al 
located to over fifteen thousand industrial tacilities a definit 
task in the contemplated production program. We have d 
veloped many concrete plans for the construction or conver 
sion of facilities where necessary to meet war needs and are 
progressing rapidly with the preparation of specifications and 
specific procurement plans for thousands of items. | am sorry 
that I have not the time to discuss in detail the part which the 
Pittsburgh Ordnance District has played in the development 
of these plans and the part which it is expected to play in 
their execution should an emergency arise. Pittsburgh has 
been termed the basic district because it carries the major 
part of the burden in providing steel to our tar-flung indus 
tries in other districts. And none can gainsay the importance 
of steel as the foundation upon which the structure of Amer 
ican industry is built and must rest, either in peace or in war. 
It is estimated that during the World War about eighty 
per cent of all munitions steel came from the Pittsburgh dis 
trict, and also that approximately seventy-five per cent of the 
bituminous coal consumed by munitions production came 
from mines in Pennsylvania, in western Virginia, and in 
Nor are 


these the only measure of its importance in our plans. Its 


eastern Ohio—the area embraced by this district. 
great rolling mills, its capacity for forgings of every kind, 
and its facilities for the fabrication of many finished items 
are vital factors in our plans for war procurement, 

gut, like every other procurement district in the United 
States, the Pittsburgh district is not a self-contained unit. 
Without manganese and chrome and nickel you cannot pro 
duce steel of the properties required in munitions manufac 
ture. Without transportation you cannot get needed or 
from the Great Lakes district or otherwise give place utility 
to the products of your factories, your mines or your mills. 
Thus it is that industrial preparedness connotes not only th 
preparation of plans for the procurement of finished items 
required by our armed forces, but it also embraces the prep 
aration of plans that will insure to essential manutacturing 
facilities an adequate supply of raw materials, labor, money, 
power and transportation, and to insure an equitable distri 
bution of war's burdens and hardships. 

In normal times these industrial and commercial activities 
are accomplished, mainly, through the workings of the eco 
nomic law ef supply and demand with a minimum of int 
ference by the Federal Government. In umes of emergency, 
and especially of a major war effort, the national interest ce 
mands a strict codrdination of all industrial and commercial 
ryust | 


enterprise. Individual initiative and private interests 
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subordinated to the common weltare. Some activities must 
be expanded, some curtailed and still other entirely new ones 
must be undertaken. The impulse for all these changes must 
come from the central government, which alone is in a posi- 
tion to know how the exigency of the whole situation can best 
be met. The administrative machinery through which the 
President may exercise this control over the resources of the 
nation is described and its functions set forth in detail in the 
Industrial Mobilization Plan which has just recently been 


revised and brought up-to-date. 


WE cannot, however, consider any of our plans one hun 
dred per cent complete. Ours is a continuing task. Even it 
all facilities were surveyed, all factory plans developed, and 
all specifications drawn we would still be faced with changes 
in design and type of equipment, new inventions, new pro 
cesses and methods in fabrication and assembly, and other 
developments in the industrial world. Then, too, our plans 
must be kept in harmony with changes that are constantly 
occurring in our social, our political and our economic 
structures, 

We who are interested in national defense must theretor 
pay particular attention to the present economic situation and 
to the various measures of the recovery program as they aflect 
the current activities of the Army, and especially our plans 
lor industrial preparedness. For instance, the Current Pro 
curement Branch of my office is busily engaged in supervising 
procurement by the Army of supplies for the Civilian Con 
servation Corps. This is furnishing an excellent opportunity 
to test the efficiency of the administrative and supply systems 
ot the Army as developed under the National Detense Act 
of 1920. From it we have gained a valuable experience, and 
we would be failing in our duties unless we bend every effort 
to apply the lessons that may be learned therefrom to the 
future development of our procurement organization and to 
our plans for war procurement. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps is, however, only one 
phase of the recovery program in which we have a special 
interest from the viewpoint of industrial war planning. The 
various federal agencies that have been established under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, the National Industrial Re 
covery Act, the Banking and Currency Acts, and the Trans 
portation Acts all find their counterpart in some torm or 
another in our contemplated set-up for industrial mobiliza 
tion. Their purpose, their activities, their method of pro- 
cedure, and, finally, the results that are obtained must be 
studied and evaluated so that we may apply their desirable 
features to our own plans. It must be apparent that what- 
ever remains as a permanent part of our Federal Establish 
ment from the operation of this important emergency legis 
lation is bound to be an important factor in effecting a con 
trol of industry in any future war period. 

However, business men, farmers, laborers, and the Amer 
ican people generally are interested primarily in the success 
or failure of these measures as a present-day emergency reliet 
program. We are attempting to show the world that we can 
by peaceful means revolutionize a greater part of the economic 
and_ political affairs of our nation. Already notable results 
have been achieved. Definite indications of increased busi- 
ness activities, carrying with them reémployment of millions 
of our people, have been much in evidence since the program 
was inaugurated. In this area the /ron Age reports show a 
rise in the output of steel to twenty-two per cent of capacity, 





vith ingot production still showing strong resistance to th 
usual seasonal decline. 

On the other hand, we know that prosperity on a con 
tinuing basis cannot be brought about in a few days or a few 
weeks, or even a few months. It requires time and many r 
adjustments, and until these readjustments have become an 
accomplished fact it is inevitable that disparities in_ prices 
and wages and considerable unemployment will continue to 
CXISt. 

In the meantime the whole power of the Federal Govern 
ment is being employed to give business men an opportunity 
to unite against ruinous competition so as to provide health 
ful and worthwhile employment for American workers. It 
has poured millions ot dollars into a huge Public Works pro 
gram and is providing direct employment through the re 
cently created Civil Works Administration for a consider 
able portion of our people who have heretofore been on local 
relief rolls. The whole plan is a long-range program designed 
to reestablish and to maintain a market for the products ot 
our mines, our factories, and our farms, and to keep our peopl 


employed for decent wages and for reasonable hours. 


[HE initial efforts have been directed toward boosting th 
purchasing power for consumption goods by raising wages 
and prices and by reémployment. Supplementing this th: 
slower-acting Public Works program has been inaugurated 
to stimulate the market for capital goods. The results of the 
Public Works program are not so immediate or so apparent 
in the rural districts as are those of the Civil Works program. 
From conversations and personal observation throughout th« 
country I have become convinced that the Civil Works project 
is one of the most important enterprises that has yet been 
undertaken by this Administration. By it the Government 
firmly established the policy of providing gainful employ 
ment as opposed to that of dispensing cash doles. 1 have 
always maintained that the American people are fundamen 
tally opposed to the dole system as practiced in some of the 
foreign countries. We know that such a system tends toward 
a sapping of the public morale, while on the other hand men 
who are given any sort of honest work retain their self-respect, 
their energy, and their initiative. The work which is being 
done may not in the long run be of such material benefit to 
the nation, but the benefits derived by the millions of individ 
uals concerned are bound to be reflected in a brighter out 
look and a renewed confidence in the ultimate success ot 
the whole recovery program. 

It is obvious, however, that the expenditure of the entir 
three billion dollars appropriated in the Public Works Act 
will not of itself bring a continuing prosperity. Its only pur 
pose is to prime the pump, after which private capital should 
take up the burden and make itself available for financing the 
replacement of obsolete and worn-out equipment which 
should have been discarded some time ago had condition: 
been normal. 

The needs of industry for credit and refinancing are illus 
trated by the condition of our railroads. This industry needs 
new locomotives, new cars, and new rails. It is estimated 
by the Ratlway Age that deterred maintenance requirements 
for this class of equipment have risen to a sum of about on 
billion, two hundred million, and that there has been a total 
reduction of almost five billions of dollars in railway capital 
and maintenance expenditures as a result of the depression. 


The earning power of our transportation systems is also 
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definitely restricted by the lack of traffic in raw materials 


and coal which results from inactivity in the heavy industries. 

When this task of rehabilitation does get under way we 
may certainly look tor many radical changes in the equip 
ment and operation of the railway system. To compete with 
motor vehicles and with our air transport systems the rail 
roads must develop lighter and faster trains. Heavy passenger 
locomotives will give way to motors driven by electricity 
generated by Diesel or other internal combustion engines. 
This development is certain to have an important eflect upon 
the steel industry. The lighter alloyed steels will be in much 
greater demand, and there will, of course, be a continued 
decline in the demand for the heavier steels. 

Like other industries which are consumers of capital goods, 
the railroads must look to private capital and to the invest 
ing public for funds with which to rehabilitate themselves. 
If this capital were forthcoming these industries could buy 
now and this would enable the builders of industrial equip 
ment to put men to work and to spend millions of dollars 
for raw and semifinished materials of all kinds. It is esti 
mated that nearly one-half of our total unemployed are found 
among those who were formerly engaged in the manufacture 
of durable goods as distinguished trom consumer goods. This 
unemployment among people in the heavy industries is one 
of the major factors which must be combatted in our battle 
on depression. But private capital is not making itself avail 
able for this purpose, and until it does the Government will 
be faced with the necessity of continuing the expenditure of 
huge amounts for public and civil works and other relief 
projects in order to provide employment for our people. 

To pay for this will require the imposition of higher and 
higher taxes with a growing tendency to exact the great bulk 
of them from those who have accumulations of wealth and 
those whose incomes are in the higher brackets. In other 
words, if private capital cannot be induced to perform its 
proper function in a normal manner, the Government will 
be forced by an aroused and a determined public sentiment 
to carry the burden and finance itself from those who are 
most able to pay. The Government is doing everything 
within its power to forestall such an eventuality. Every 
legitimate means is being employed to encourage capital in 


vestments and to expand credit to its normal requirements. 


| HE results so tar attained by all these measures have been 
disappointing. There is plenty of money and there should 
be sufficient stimulation of credit, but these are not expressing 
themselves in terms of purchasing power and business volume. 

Hesitancy to provide funds for refinancing worthy projects 
and to promote new capital issues may be due in part to the 
new law under which all interstate stock and bond issues are 
subject to the approval of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Personally, | cannot see anything more radical in the Govern 
ment insisting that stocks and bonds offered for sale shall 
be described properly in their labels than in insisting that 
canned goods, for example, must comply with the pure food 
laws. However, if the operation of the securities act is ad 
versely affecting the credit situation it is probable that some 
slight modifications in the law, or the clearing up of cer 
tain technicalities will correct it. Sufficient time has now 
elapsed since the law went into effect to indicate what 
changes, if any, are desirable. 

| attribute the present reluctance to advance capital for 
long-term investments more directly to the uncertainty and 





to the lack of confidence that has been engendered in the 
minds of our people by the studied and adverse propaganda 
ot those who are opposed to various Administration policies 
and other features of the recovery program. This lack ol 
confidence is not only retarding the Administration’s eflorts 
to provide reémployment, but it has far more sinister results 
in lessening the effectiveness of those measures designed 
primarily for the purpose of promoting velocity in the turn 
over of money already in circulation. It is definitely slowing 


up spending activity. 


IF a spirit of confidence rather than one of uncertainty in 
the future is promoted our people will be inclined to spend 
their money tor the products of our industries. [Industry 
will in turn put the money thus received into banks where it 
can again be multiplied in the form of credit for new capital 
expenditures and for the ultimate expansion of business and 
the creation of additional jobs. Lack of confidence and un 
certainty not only keep our people from spending, but, as 
| have already mentioned, they discourage banks trom loan 
ing money deposited with them tor what in ordinary times 
would be considered legitimate risks. his slows up the 
velocity of circulation of the currency and is one of the causes 
of the drastic contraction that characterizes the credit struc 
ture of our country today and which is definitely retarding 
a return to prosperity. It is therefore up to us as business 
men, as public servants, and as individual citizens to combat 


the pessimism, the fear, and the uncertainty which is being 


broadcast by those who are unsympathetic or bitterly opposed 
to the Administration’s program. 

Take, for example, those who are sniping at the Adminis 
tration’s gold buying policy and have raised the “bugaboo 
that it is a forerunner ot uncontrolled inflation. Nothing in 
the present program of purchasing gold bears any indication 
that such a course is contemplated. For all practical purposes 
this is merely a form of devaluation of the dollar. It has 
distinct advantages at this time over definite devaluation at 
some arbitrary figure. It is flexible and it can be controlled 
to meet the needs of the moment, whereas with outright 
devalution foreign countries could still manipulate the ex 
change value of the dollar at will and to their own advantag 

| am not authorized to, nor do I, speak tor those responsibl 
tor the monetary policies ot the Administration. However, 
my personal opinion as a conservatively trained rural banke: 
ot some twenty years. experience is one ol complet conhdenc« 
in the purpose and ultimate success of the gold-buying pri 
gram. It might be classed as a liberal’s plan of conservative 
inflation. I believe that it is a sound “down the middle ot 
the road” plan. It veers neither to the ultra-conservative right, 
which doubled the value of the 1933 dollar in terms of th 
purchasing power of the 1926 dollar, nor to the radical lett, 
which seeks uncontrolled inflation of the printing press variety. 

To my mind there could be no greater catastrophe than to 
set the printing presses to work printing currency for which 
there is no reserve. The monetary history of the United 
States and other countries shows that when such a _ policy 
of currency inflation is once started it cannot be controlled. 
It is merely putting more money of less value into circulation, 
and invariably its value decreases taster than its volume in 
the hands of wage earners increases. In the end this leaves 
the workers in a more disastrous condition than betore. 

True, it would raise the price of farm products, but at the 


same time the price of industrial products would increase as 
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The disparity between the farmer’s dollar and the indus 
trialist’s, which has been against the farmer for years, would 
still continue. It would also work to the disadvantage ot 
wage earners and others who are on a more or less fixed 
income, because fluctuations in wages and salaries always lag 
behind price changes. And, finally, such a policy would soon 
destroy the credit standing of the Government, which must 
either depend upon the confidence of investors or turn to the 
printing of more money to meet its own obligations. 


| HE public debt of the United States is now over twenty 
three billion dollars and is mounting day by day. To meet 
current expenses and the cost of the emergency relief meas- 
ures, to pay interest and to refinance bonds now expiring, 
our Government has become the biggest borrower of money 
in the world. So tar, the American investor has responded 
enthusiastically to the demand for loans made by the Gov 
ernment. The success of the recent bond issue of over nin 
hundred millions of dollars is indicative of the present 
strength of the Government's credit structure. However. 
investment support depends upon confidence in the borrower, 
and that confidence will be destroyed if the Government 
should resort to fat money. That is why I say that once the 
printing presses are started they cannot be stopped because 
the Government would be forced to turn out more and more 
currency with which to pay its bills. In the end the Govern 
ment would be bankrupt, and its currency would be worth 
no more than the paper upon which it is printed. 
President Roosevelt has on many occasions reiterated his 
stand for a sound and an honest dollar and tor the con- 
tinued maintenance of the credit of the Federal Government. 
His policy is a sound and a sane effort to correct the destruc 
tive results of a system that offered only suffering to the 
American people through a slow, paintul process of con 
tinued deflation, and to substitute in its place a plan of progres 
sive devaluation which offers adequate protection and con 
sideration to commerce, trade and finance, and should even 


tually result in a fair readjustment to the dollar of the masses. 
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rapidly, if not more so, than those of agricultural products. 
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I am a strong advocate of a sound monetary system, and | 
believe that the President is entitled to the support rather 
than to the opposition of those who oppose greenback in 
ation, but I cannot condone or agree to go along with the 
panicky conservatives who dumped our nation into thx 
slough of financial chaos and who now offer nothing mor 
than destructive criticism of present policies and untimely 
advice to the American people. Now is not the time tor men 
who have positions of power and large influence in shaping 
the policies of commercial, financial, or labor organizations 
to jeopardize the success of the whole recovery program tor 
the benefit of hesitant minorities, to serve selfish special in 
terest, or merely to discredit policies in which they may not 
believe. I have too much faith in the intelligence and loyalty 
of the average citizen to believe that he will pay very much 
attention to those ultra-conservatives who offer no plan better 
than watchful waiting on the basis of a badly discredited 
monetary policy. The American people have come to the 
realization that to lift this nation from the chaos of econom 
depression requires the same courage, the same loyalty and 
unity of purpose as that which they displayed in 1917. 

After all, the whole situation may be likened to a state ot 
war. The nation has been challenged and our heritage of tree 
institutions has been attacked. And while there are no armed 
foes at our gates, there are forces just as powerful and just 
as destructive. The people have enlisted en masse to fight 
these forces of depression. Our commander-in-chief has been 
chosen. He has selected his generals. He has planned the 
operations, mapped out his campaign, and set the objectives. 
Unity of command, loyalty and confidence are just as essential 
now as in armed conflict. We cannot win if the generals do 
not heed the command of the chief, nor can we be victorious 
if the army of privates does not exert a united effort and 
lend whole-hearted and loyal support. The orders for the 
attack have been issued, and the army has made its first as 
sault. To gain the objectives we must have discipline, not 
disorder; confidence, not fear; unity, not dissension, and 
above all, we must have loyalty to our cause and to our chosen 


leader, not sabotage behind the lines. 
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Trends of Military Policy 


A Review of the Status of Our Army Today 
By General Douglas MacArthur* 


® is again a pleasure for me to grant the request of the 
Editor of AkmMy Orpnance for authorization to republish 
excerpts from my annual report to the Secretary of War. The 
report of the Chief of Staff for the fiscal year 1933 refers to 
matters of unusual importance and this means of bringing 
some of them to the attention of members of the Army 
Ordnance Association is, | am sure, one of the best at my 
disposal. I have selected topics from the report which are 
of particular concern to those whose chief interest is industrial 
preparedness. 

When I authorized publication of the portions of my report 
for last year which were printed in the January-February, 
1933, issue of AkMy Orpnance | wrote that | desired to take 
the opportunity of extending a word of congratulation to 
members of the Association tor the zeal and eflort they hav« 
devoted to the cause of national detense. I desire again to 
express the same sentiment and with renewed feelings of 
gratification. Our Army is fortunate in having, as it has 
had for the past fourteen years, the group of engineers and 
industrialists who comprise the Association to cooperate in 
the solution of our munitions problems. They will not allow 
our experience in this important held to be forgotten and 


the national detense 1s all the better for it. 


IN distributing the successive reductions in military appro 
priations since 1931, the War Department has striven deter 
minedly to maintain the structural framework of trained 
personnel indispensable to orderly mobilization in emergency. 
So far as possible every reduction has been absorbed by con 
tinuing in service obsolete and ineflicient equipment, and 
where absolutely necessary, by suspending technical research 
and development work. There has resulted also a seriou 
shortage in ammunition both for target practice and fot 
reserve stocks. The hope was and is that no grave emergency 
might arise to demand prompt and eflective employment ot 
the Army of the United States before these deficiencies could 
be made good under conditions of greater national prosperity. 
The risks involved in such a policy are clearly recognized, 
yet in view of the necessities of the situation, it has been 
followed as a lesser evil than that of permitting deterioration 
either in strength or efficiency of the human organization 
maintained as the backbone of our land detense establishment. 

The extent to which the Army has suffered in the matter 
of matériel, even under the appropriations of 1932 and im 
mediately preceding years, is clearly indicated in the results 
of an analysis made by the War Department in June, 1933. 
This study was prepared in response to instructions, received 
through the Secretary of War, that the War Department sub 
mit for consideration in connection with the public-works 
program, a list of its essential needs in various types of ma 
tériel. In conformity with those instructions, only items 
deemed essential to modern efficiency and necessary under a 
well-balanced program of preparedness were included in the 


estimates. Sums for needed ammunition reserves were d 
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liberately excluded, principally because of their great size. 

| give here a summary of the major items recommended 
for immediate procurement, together with the approximate 
amounts involved: Army housing, including Hawaii, Panama, 
and National Guard construction, $135,000,000; mechaniza 
won, $23,000,000; motorization, general, $ 39,000,000; antl 
aircraft’ equipment, including motorization, $33,000,000; 
modernization and motorization of the held artillery, $25, 
000,000; aircraft, $39,000,000; total, $304,000,000., 

These figures, excepting the amounts shown tor construc 
tion, represent the extent to which the Army is deficient in 
modern weapons and equipment. This deficit has not oc 
curred suddenly but rather is the cumulative result of years ol 
failure to provide adequately for procurement and _ replace 
ment, 

The situation in’ motorization 1s typical The term 
“motorization” as used in the Army pertains to the utiliza 
tion of motor vehicles by military units for transportation put 
poses; mechanization on the other hand pertains more pat 


ticularly to the use of motor vehicles as weapons on the battk 





held. Practically all units are inadequately supplied with 
transportation equipment, while extensive studies and experi 
ments have demonstrated that in many organizations eth 
ciency would be greatly enhanced by substitution of motor 
trucks tor animal-drawn vehicles. Such a substitution would 
be accompanied, moreover, by an actual saving in money in 
the units aflected. 

The great proportion of the motor equipment now in 
possession of the Army was built during the World War 
and is obsolete as well as largely worn out. The total needs 
of the Regular Army for general motorization purposes are 
9,385 trucks and 279 tractors. For the National Guard, 
aggregate requirements are about 19,500. Ever since the 
World War the American Army has not only tailed to keep 
pace with world trends toward increasing mobility in mili 
tary forces but has actually retrogressed in this respect. Under 


the 1934 authorizations this deterioration will be accentuated. 


THE situation with respect to fighting vehicles is similar. 
This subject, which was discussed at some length in my report 
last year, commands an increasingly intense interest through 
out the Army. Except for about a dozen machines produced 
during the past few years, every tank in the Army today 

of World-War manutacture. Their number is entirely in 
adequate. Even more serious than this is the fact that they 
are so obsolete in design as to be completely useless for em 
ployment against any modern unit on the battlefield. Theis 
maximum cross-country speed Is not over 4 to 5 miles an 
hour, whereas an ability to go 18 to 20 is mandatory, and a 
greater one is highly desirable. In recent disarmament dis 
cussions there have been advanced proposals looking toward 
the elimination of so-called “heavy tanks” (classed as those 
over 16 tons). But such proposals, at least to my knowledge, 
have not aflected the types in which our Army is most 
under. 


interested: that is, those of about 12 tons and 
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| HE recommendations of the War Department for a greater 
degree of mechanization do not contemplate accumulation of 
vast quantities of expensive and, in a certain sense, experi- 
mental tanks and armored cars. On the contrary, all that is 
sought is opportunity to equip 2 infantry regiments and 1 
cavalry brigade with the types of modern vehicles that have 
given the greatest promise of their suitability. Such a program 
is necessary first, to provide for thorough tactical tests and 
for the development of applicable training methods and doc- 
trines and, second, to have available a limited number of 
organizations suitably trained and equipped to carry on this 
type of action in sudden emergency. This matter is of the 
utmost importance to the efficiency of the Army and to its 
ability to fulfill its missions in any crisis. 

A policy permitting limited procurement of these special 
fighting machines in time of peace would enable industrial 
establishments of the country to study and solve the difficult 
problems incident to their production, With such an op- 
portunity for self-education they could render the Govern- 
ment much more efficient, economical, and expeditious service 
in the event of war. This last reason is a weighty one, for 
even under favorable conditions as to availability of facilities, 
materials, and labor, it would require at least 12 months for 
commercial concerns to remodel their factories and attain 
quantity production in this type of weapon. 

Our aggregate expenditures since 1920 for experimental 
and development work in mechanization have been about 
$2,000,000, only a fraction of the amounts spent for similar 
purposes by some of the foreign nations. For example, with- 
in the space of 4 years England appropriated $20,000,000 
for mechanization projects in its army. The item of $23,000,- 
000 needed to prosecute the proposed program would go a 
long way toward correcting our existing weakness in this 
particular respect. 

Just as is the case in motorization and mechanization, each 
of the other items in the above list represents a serious de- 
ficiency in needed equipment. It is obvious that as long as 
these conditions persist the military effectiveness of the Army 
is below acceptable standards, and additional risks to the 
Nation’s safety are incurred. The War Department strongly 
recommended that remedial action be instituted under the 
general authority and purposes of the public-works program. 
Priorities were indicated so that any lesser amounts provided 
might be applied to the most essential needs. 

Final announcement as to the amounts that would be made 
available for these purposes by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration had not been made by the end of the fiscal year. But 
it seems pertinent to point out that much of the equipment 
desired is of such a nature as to require expenditure of public 
funds in industries and localities suffering particularly from 
the depression. Its manufacture would contribute effectively 
and immediately to the relief of unemployment. Moreover, 
the money would be applied to a critical governmental need, 
and would yield clear returns to the continuing welfare of 
our country. For national defense still remains the first duty 


of a sovereign power. 


Tt IE complexion of an army is slow to change—a military 
truism that has held good from the beginning of historical 
time. So pronounced is this tendency, particularly in periods 
of peace, that within the restricted experience of any single 
generation, military establishments are likely to appear to 
the layman as exceedingly stable, if not static, organisms. 





Yet the only unchanging element in armies is man himseli. 
On the battlefield he is emotional, sometimes unreliable, and 
easily incapacitated, but in his mental, moral, and physical 
characteristics he is not noticeably different from the soldie: 
of 25 centuries ago. All else undergoes constant change and 
though the process is at times so gradual as to be almost 
imperceptible except to the technician, its cumulative effects 
are so pronounced that the military tactics, weapons, equip 
ment, organization, and methods of supply of any particular 
epoch of the world’s history have often but faintly resembled 
those of the one next preceding. Each partial step by which 
such changes take place represents a definite increase in com 
bat effectiveness. Failure to accomplish any one of them in 
troduces an element of obsolescence into an army, and their 
continued neglect during years of peace might well result, 
should war occur, in military defeat and national disaster. 

In modern times probably the most important causes for 
changes in battle methods are new discoveries or inventions 
affecting weapons or equipment. But in seeking to forecast 
the immediate effects of any particular invention upon organ 
ization and tactics, there must be recognized certain practical 
considerations that tend to modify theoretical results. 

One of these considerations is that, while the basic idea of a 
new weapon may be instantaneously evolved, mechanical ef 
ficiency is normally attained by a step-by-step process. Th« 
powerful field gun of teday bears little resemblance to the 
crude weapon of the fourteenth century, but if all interven 
ing models could be assembled for a single inspection, it 
would be appreciated how slowly the transformation has 
taken place, and how gradually, therefore, it has dictated 
changes in battle formations and methods. Within the space 
of a hundred years railways have produced marked changes 
in the transportation and supply of armies. But their present 
efficiency has been very laboriously attained, and their degree 
of usefulness to armies has increased at an exactly similar rate. 
Even now railroads are not always available where needed by 
an army, and for isolated and specialized operations the trans 
portation methods of the ancient Romans are still in vogue. 
Other weapons and auxiliary equipment have gone through a 
similar evolution, though in modern times successive im 


provements follow each other at greater speed than tormerly. 


ANOTHER modifying influence is that almost simultane 
ously with the appearance of a new weapon, technicians under 
take the task of developing against it neutralizing methods or 
mechanisms. Thus the tank, which was produced to assist 
in breaking through the defensive fires of machine guns and 
other automatic small arms, was partially answered by the 
antitank gun, the armor-piercing bullet, the tank trap and 
the caliber .50 machine gun. These counterdevelopments 
have already compelled tank designers to increase the weight 
of protective armor originally considered necessary and this, 
of course, has caused changes in power plants and other im 
portant featutres of combat vehicles. For some weapons the 
principal defense is equipment of similar type, employed 
either directly against the same class of weapons in the op 
posing force, or in threatened or actual retaliation. The air 
plane is a particularly good illustration of this class, although 
it has brought forth also extraordinary developments in anti 
aircraft artillery and machine guns. So through the list 
of weapons and equipment there is discernible this neutraliz 
ing tendency, operating to limit the effect of any particular 


one upon organization and tactics. Moreover, the many 
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diflerent types and kinds of weapons, equipment and ap 
pliances required by an army are each employed for specihc 
purposes. No single item has universal application to all con 
ditions and to all situations, and as a consequence the degre¢ 
of its influence upon battle methods is invariably circum 
scribed by its own limitations in applicability. 

But probably the most important of these practical con 
siderations is expense. Improvement in weapons and equip 
ment is a continuing process, and complete replacement each 
time a more efhicient type is developed would involve pro 
nioiltive costs. Ihe most that can ve done in prace 1s to develop 
pilot models, secure small quantities for thorough test and 
development of tactics, maintain a tew units satisfactory 
equipped for emergency use, and insure that upon the out 
break of any major war manufacture will be initiated in the 
most modern rather than in obsolete types. To greater or 
less degree all nations are forced to observe this limitation in 
the procurement of munitions. From these conditions has 
sprung the fairly accurate generalization that an army in 
variably begins a war with the weapons left over from ths 
preceding one. It strives to improve its position in this 
regard as far as possible, and to develop methods for employ 
ing new models and for detense against them, but its general 
training must be based upon weapons in its possession rather 
than upon those it hopes to obtain. 

The combined result of all these moditying influences is 
that the military advantages to be immediately obtained 
through the invention of a new engine or agent of destruc 
tion always tall short of those envisioned by theorists. The 
war chariot, the longbow, the blunderbuss, the wheeled 
cannon—each in its turn has made its appearance and, in spite 
of obvious limitations upon its usefulness, has been acclaimed 
by its particular school of supporters as the ultimate in mili 
tary effectiveness. In more modern times the magazine rifle, 
smokeless powder, the machine gun, the airplane, toxic gases, 
and the tank have been greeted in a similar fashion. History 
demonstrates, however, that none of them has suddenly dis 
rupted organization or revolutionized battle methods. But 
each has exerted a definite influence, and in general the most 
successtul armies have been those whose leaders have been 
quickest to appreciate new possibilities and to develop 
methods for exploiting the advantages offered thereby. 

A major responsibility of the War Department General 
Stafl is to keep abreast of all current developments applicable 
to the conduct of war, and to anticipate the trends in organ 
ization, equipment, tactics, and training that may logically 
he expected to result, 

Many technical and industrial advances of the past decade 
carry unusual significance for the Army. They include the 
remarkable improvements constantly being made in the speed, 
reliability, and endurance of airplanes; the great strides to 
ward perfecting antiaircraft matériel; the increasing ability 
of certain types of motor vehicles to operate over relatively 
difficult terrain; new developments in armor-piercing bullets; 
the production of satisfactory machine guns of small weight; 
the development of an efficient shoulder arm capable of semi 
automatic fire; the enormous increase in the use of motor cars, 
both passenger and cargo; and the extraordinary progress 
that has been made in good road construction. Alongside 
these are many others that promise increased mobility for 
the whole Army and greater efficiency in artillery, chemicals, 


signal communication, and supply. 


Each arm and service of the military establishment is seek 





ing to utilize current scientific developments for the enhance 


ment of its own battle effectiveness. The specific objective: 
are to facilitate the exercise of leadership by improving ths 
efhiciency of communications and to increase the hire powe! 


and mobility of every arm 1n every component ol the Army. 


F< MR some 4o years the basic arm of the infantry has been 
the magazine rifle, equipped with a bayonet. The ever 
present need for increased volume of fire under the direct 
control of forward commanders has led to the introduction 
into infantry formations from time to time of other types o! 
weapons, such as machine guns, small cannon, trench mortars, 
and automatic rifles. These are classed as special intantry 
weapons, and because of their weight, all except the auto 
matic rifle, have necessarily been organized into auxiliary 
infantry units provided with equipment suitable for thei 
transportation. Since the World War, equipment of all these 
classes has undergone great improvement, but the most 
significant developments are those applying to the weapons 
carried by the fighting foot soldier in the basic infantry com 


pany. For the hand-operated magazine rifle and the auto 
matic rifle with which these units are now armed, there will 
eventually be substituted semiautomatic shoulder weapons 


and very light machine guns. The technical supericrity ol 
each of these over the weapon it will replace is such that the 
infantry will be enabled to minimize losses by a greater dis 
persion of its personnel in forward echelons. Troops will 
have an increased ability to concentrate intensive fires upon 
critical areas and to defend themselves against low-flying 
airplanes. 

It may prove practicable and desirable to reduce materially 
the authorized war strength of infantry units. A more definite 
realinement of infantry formations into light and heavy ele 
ments, corresponding to the weight of unit armament and to 
tactical functions, may possibly be indicated. These or other 
far-reaching changes in organization and tactics are certain 
to result trom general use Ol improved equipment in any 
future war. While complete rearmament with these weapons 
cannot be expected in the near future, there is a real and 
minimum need at this moment for the amounts necessary t 
equip one regiment in order that the nature and extent of! 
such changes can be accurately determined. 

Greater intantry mobility on the march is certain to result 
from a maximum use of motors and ol growing nets ol 
good roads, both tor transportation of supplies and equip 
ment and, where possible, of personnel. Every great powe1 
recognizes the importance of this trend and is striving to 


Animal 


transport will soon be found in intantry formations only for 


provide appropriate transportauion for its army. 


very special uses, if at all. 

Infantry mobility on the battlefield will be enhanced by a 
more effective assistance in breaking through the bands of 
small-arms fire which habitually cover the hostile front and 
pin the unarmored soldier to the ground. From the view 
point of the infantry this is the principal mission of the tank. 
To serve such a purpose tanks must, above all other things, 
be invulnerable to small arms hire, but since it is impracticable 
to carry sufficient armor to protect against shells, combat 
machines must also have a speed, reliability, and maneuver 
ability on average terrain that will render them difficult tar 
gets for artillery. Models now in existence meet these tactical 
requirements sufhciently well to justify their procurement in 


moderate numbers. This project derives the greatest impor 
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tance from the certainty that in any protracted war of major 
proportions in the near future, tanks will play an important 


part in decisive operations. 


DHE duty of the calvary arm is to carry out those ground 
missions which demand from troops a high degree of strategic 
or road mobility rather than capacity for sustained combat. 
These missions involve reconnaissance and counterrecon 
naissance, as well as many other types of operations such as 
attacks at the hostile flanks and rear and protection of sensi- 
tive points in our own formations. 

Mobility is theretore of greater importance to cavalry than 
to any other ground arm. This need for celerity in move 
ment is constantly growing, since with every increase in the 
mobility of the main army the cavalry must make at least a 
comparable gain. Moreover, aircratt and long-range guns 
have compelled greater depths in battle formations than ever 
betore and the areas necessarily covered in cavalry operations 
have been correspondingly increased. 

The horse has no higher degree of mobility today than he 
had a thousand years ago. The time has therefore arrived 
when the cavalry arm must either replace or assist the horse 
as a means of transportation or else pass into the limbo ot 
discarded military formations. But there is no possibility of 
eliminating the need for certain units capable of performing 
more distant missions than can be efhiciently carried out by 
the mass of the army. The elements assigned to these tasks 
will be the cavalry of the future, but manifestly the horse 
alone will not meet its requirements in transportation. 

The cavalry arm has been studying this problem inten 
sively. ‘wo general methods appear worthy of consideration. 
One is the complete mechanization of cavalry units. This 
method provides mechanical carriers for soldiers and cargo, 
vehicles suitable for scout and reconnaissance work, and 
others designed for combat in any average type of terrain. 
Every effort is being made to arm and equip one brigade ot 
cavalry on this basis, but to date only one regiment stationed 
at Fort Knox, Ky., has actually begun the transformation. 
Lack of suitable machines is the major obstacle to progress, 
and until this one regiment is adequately equipped, little 
could be gained by designating a second unit for the same 
purpose. 

The other solution proposed involves the replacement of 
the horse and mule by moter vehicles tor practically every 
purpose except that of carrying the cavalry combat soldier 
and the weapons normally supplied to cavalry formations. 
Under this method the artillery and a large part of the trains 
of the cavalry division would be motorized. To each cavalry 
regiment would be allotted a certain number of scout cars 
and possibly a few fighting vehicles. The great advantage 
claimed for an organization of the second kind is that in road 
mobility it approaches the fully mechanized unit, while it 
possesses a greater ability tor detailed reconnaissance and for 
operating over very difficult terrain. 

Coupled with this effort toward increasing strategic and 
tactical mobility of cavalry is also one to enhance its fire 
power by the employment of light machine guns and semi 
automatic shoulder arms along lines already discussed for 
the infantry. 

The consensus of professional opinion is that cavalry de- 
velopment of the near future should exploit the advantages of 
both methods just outlined. Without delay funds should be 
provided for the full mechanization of one cavalry brigade 











All other 


cavalry should be gradually reéquipped as indicated under 


and tor its permanent housing at Fort Knox. 
the second method. In this connection, if experiments and 
tests of the next few years should demonstrate the advisability 
of fully mechanizing more of our cavalry regiments, it is 
worth noting that the program now advocated would simp) 
constitute the first step in that direction and would not incur 


any useless expense. 


EQUALLY with the infantry and the cavalry, the field 
artillery arm has continued to seek ways and means for in 
creasing fire-power and mobility. Great advances have been 
realized since the close of the World War. Pilot models in 
many of our essential calibers have demonstrated ballistic 
qualities markedly superior to those possessed by guns ol 
15 years ago. Small quantities of each type are badly needed 
for thorough service tests and in order to develop methods 
for their most effective tactical employment. 

In modern battle close and effective support of the intantry 
by artillery fire is indispensable to success. With every in 
dication that the tactical and strategical mobility of infantry 
is likely to increase, there automatically springs up a need 
Within 


recent years there has been developed an artillery carriage 


for greater mobility for all feld-artillery weapons. 


that makes possible the towing of field guns at high speed 
without damage to their delicate mechanisms. With the old 
type of steel-tired wheel this was impracticable. Improved 
motor trucks and tractors for cross country towing ot all types 
ol guns have likewise been produced and tested. The impor 
tance of these improvements is such as to indicate the early 
motorization of nearly all field artillery. In National Guard 
units this is now being accomplished. “The War Department 
believes that the same plan should be followed tor all non 
divisional artillery of the Regular Army and for at least halt 
of its divisional units. 


CONTINUED improvement in Air Corps equipment ts 
brought daily to the notice of the public. Both the Air Corps 
and commercial aviation have contributed to the extraordinary 
developments in this field. The latest bombing planes are 
marvels of speed and endurance, and there are constantly open 
ing up greater possibilities for the employment of aircraft in 
any war of the future. 

But in attempting to determine trends in military aviation 
the problem is much more difficult than is the case with re 
spect to the older arms. Behind the infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery lies a long history of battle experience out of which 
have developed certain fundamental methods applying to th« 
tactics, training, and organization of each of these arms and 
to their combined employment in war. These, subject to re 
visions dictated by current conditions, may always be projected 
a short distance into the future with some degree of assuranc¢ 
that the results will be reasonably correct. But the airplane 
is a comparatively new development and one that had no 
prototype among the weapons of the past. There is, of course, 
no question as to the tremendous influence that the airplane 
will exert upon warfare of the future, but there is as yet 
only meager experience upon which to base, with any con 
fidence in their accuracy, predictions as to the extent of that 
influence or the manner in which it will be most effectively 
utilized. 

But though, in the realm of actual experience, there are 
few signposts to indicate the channels into which our efforts 
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in air development should now be directed, in the held ot 
practical preparedness the situation is considerably less ob 
scure. Relative standards must be observed rather than abso 
lute ones. In quality our personnel and equipment must be 
equal to the best in the world; in quantity prudence demands 
that we maintain those amounts that would, under any cir 
cumstances, permit combat under reasonably favorable terms. 

Vulnerability of the continental United States to air attack 
is obviously much less than in the case of a country having a 
powerful potential enemy at its gates or one having very re 
stricted territorial areas. Geographical isolation and dispersion 
of industrial and population centers are factors that work in 
our favor. But the existence of large and almost vitally im 
portant cities located close to the coast line, and tor that 
reason more susceptible to air attack than those of the in 
terior, must be listed as a disadvantage. 

Our general situation minimizes, and under present con 
ditions almost eliminates, the possibility of unsupported air 
attacks of any great size being launched against the United 
States. To carry out extensive operations of this kind, hostile 
air bases must be established on land or sea areas within a few 
hundred miles of the points to be attacked, implying the 
proximity of strong enemy fleets or armies, or both, and con 
sequent inevitability of conflict in those media. No major 
battle in or near the United States in which land or sea forces 
will not constitute the ultimately decisive element can yet be 
classed as a strong possibility. But alongside this conclusion 
must be considered the further one that efficacy of air support 
for our land or sea forces in such a battle might well be the 
determining factor in victory or defeat. It is, therefore, plain 
that, aside from considerations of economy and simplicity in 
administration, both of which dictate the type of higher ot 
ganization for air components now existing in our Army and 
Navy, the American strategic position requires this organiza 
tion. In no other way can either the Army or Navy be as 
sured of that closeness of air support and pertection of tactical 
cooperation which they will need if ever called upon to detend 


the homeland against attacks by major forces. 


SUCH an organization does not uselessly dissipate available 
air strength. That portion of the Army Air Corps classed as 
its hghting element is maintained as a separate and in war, 
a concentrated unit, constantly available tor concerted action 
on missions connected directly with the Army’s principal ob 
jective, on those of a more or less independent character, and 
even on those where its codperative action with naval torces 
might be indicated. But though the logical conclusion is that 
the major outlines of existing air organization should not be 
disturbed, at least, in the near future, it is equally clear that 
the present and future efficiency and sufficiency of the Army 
Air Corps are matters of the utmost concern to national de 
fense. The extent to which the War Department has gone 
in the effort to modernize the Army in this respect is best 
indicated by comparisons with other countries. 

France has an organized army of almost 7,000,000 men, as 
compared to an aggregate of about 430,000 in our Regular 
Army, National Guard, and Organized Reserve. This ratio 
of almost 16 to 1 is not remotely approached in comparative 
air strength, considering either total air forces in each country, 
or only those constantly available to the respective armies. 
France's independent air force has approximately 2,460 planes 
in use, with additional numbers in reserve. The size of the 


reserve is not accurately known, but a year ago its maximum 


limit was estimated as 2,300. Apparently a large proportion 


ot these were obsolete and have since been discarded, but it 


5D 


the aggregate strength is now no lower than about 4,000 this 
figure compares to a grand total of 2,853 in our military and 
naval establishments, or about 144 to 1. Making deduc 
tions for training equipment in each case and assuming that 
about 75 per cent of the remaining French planes are suitable 
tor employment with land forces, the comparative strength of 
air components in the respective armies is probably about 
2,600 to 1,200, or somewhat over 2 to 1. 

This example is rather typical of the general situation. In 
organized military forces the American Army stands seven 
teenth in relative strength. In total airplane strength (Army 
and Navy) we apparently stand second or third, and in au 
contingents that may fairly be considered as normally avail 
able to land forces, we probably stand third or fourth. More 
over, and very important, lying behind our Air Corps is an 
industrial capacity for airplane manufacture exceeding that 
of any other nation. 

The proportions of military budgets devoted to air forces 
indicate the importance that governments are attaching to 
this phase of preparedness. For direct and indirect expendi 
tures of the Army Air Corps in 1933 we devoted approxi 
mately one-fifth of the grand total. Available figures for 1932 
show that Japan allotted one-eighth of her military budget to 
this purpose, while in Italy and France, both of which coun 
tries have independent air forces, the total expenditures for air 
components compared to army costs were about 1 to 6, 

The American Army is convinced that the Air Corps, in 
any war of the future, will be called upon to carry a burden 
demanding efficiency, morale and numbers. To build up and 
have ready tor immediate use a satisfactory air contingent the 
War Department has sacrificed much else that is required in a 
well-balanced defense program, with the result that no other 
arm or service of our Army is relatively so well prepared as 
is the Air Corps. The purpose has been to insure adequate 
air support for the Army against any attack that might be 
launched against this country during the early months of any 
war. Manitestly it would be nothing less than folly to ac 
centuate too far the disparity in the state of readiness between 
air and ground arms for-—as has been so often demonstrated 
It Is not One Weapon, One arm, or One component that assures 
victory; it is the skillful, codrdinated, and effective employ 


ment of all in proper balance. 


| HE international conterence at Geneva for the reduction 
and limitation of armaments, after 17 months of more or less 
continued deliberation, has, at the date of this report, arrived 
at no solution. A measure of accord has been reached on 
principles, but successful adjustment of the widely divergent 
attitudes of the several nations on practical essentials has so 
far been unattainable. This lack of substantial accomplish 
ment is apparently due not only to the complexity of technical 
aspects of the problem but also to varying requirements in 
defense establishments. 

In numerical strength our Army is so small that in this 
respect it does not constitute even a minor factor in the difhicult 
problem facing the delegates at Geneva. The organized land 
forces of the United States still rank seventeenth in size 
among the world’s armies, whereas if organized on the basis 
of population, total wealth, and length of frontier our Army 
would be second to none. No land disarmament program yet 


seriously proposed has contemplated such a sweeping and 
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universal reduction of armies that world levels in military 
strength would descend to that already existing in this coun- 
try. Even under the theory of maintaining only “police com- 
ponents” the United States would be entitled to increase, 
rather than be compelled to decrease, its permanent forces. 

Certain aspects of the disarmament effort involve problems 
completely separated from the subject of relative numerical 
strength. For example, proposals at Geneva have stressed the 
desirability ef adopting certain rules of wartare and of 
eliminating so-called “aggressive” weapons. To any rule of 
warfare designed to protect noncombatants from aérial bom- 
bardment or poison-gas dissemination, there can be none 
other than full and unanimous concurrence. The matter of 
abolition of certain types of weapons has not, however, been 
found so readily acceptable, since resultant effects on the 
defense situations of the several nations are variable. 


Two weapons that have been much discussed are the bomb 
ing airplane and the heavy mobile gun. Nations whose 
boundaries are coterminous with those of powerful potential 
enemies naturally regard the bombing plane, with its threat 
to vitally important industrial centers, as a particularly aggres 
sive or offensive type of weapon. They place the heavy 
mobile gun in the same classification, because of its ability 
to demolish land fortifications. Such nations have urged the 
abolition of these weapons in order that the power of an at- 
tacking army might be reduced. On the other hand, in coun- 
tries relatively isolated from potential enemy states, the 
bombing plane and the heavy mobile gun are considered 
especially effective as a defense against attack from overseas, 
and, on the theory that the defense should be strengthened 
over the offense, their retention rather than their abolition 
is indicated. 

It can readily be appreciated, therefore, that willingness ot 
the United States to agree to abolition of bombardment avia- 
tion and mobile artillery above 155 millimeters in caliber, 
whenever unanimous agreement on this point should be ob- 
tained, constitutes a tremendous contribution to the success 
of the disarmament conference, and one that entails a distinct 
sacrifice in our own readiness for defense. 

Aside from some readjustments that would become neces 
sary in our forces through universal agreement for abolition 
of these two, and possibly one or two other types of weapons, 
it is difficult to single out any item in which our existing 
military establishment could be affected by any program 
of disarmament acceptable to other great powers. More than 
this, with the exception of those recommendations that involve 
certain types of airplanes, every proposal made to the Public 
Works Board by the General Staff for modernization of our 
Army lies well within the limitations that would be imposed 
upon us by any probable disarmament agreement. 

The American system of land defense is obviously designed 
strictly and exclusively for defense. It is incapable of deliver- 
ing sudden and powerful blows in a crisis, and therefore can 
not be adapted speedily to the requirements of offensive war- 
fare on a major scale. This fact is universally appreciated by 
military men throughout the world. But the smallness of 
our organized forces places an extraordinary premium upon 
efficiency. The whole purpose of the War Department is to 
maintain a strength and to attain an efficiency that will permit 
satisfactory functioning of the land-defense system established 
by Congress in 1920. 


To sum up: The inevitable trend in warfare is toward 











greater speed of strategic maneuver through maximum utiliza 
tion of relatively fast machines for transportation; increased 
fire-power on the battlefield through employment of weapons 
of much greater efhiciency, with a resultant wider dispersion 
in tactical formations; more power in the attack through 
utilization of combat vehicles invulnerable to small-arms fire 
and capable of cross-country travel; growing dependency upon 
air forces for information, for assistance in defense of the 
coast line, for attacks against hostile ground troops, and for 
bombardment of sensitive points in the enemy’s supply or 
ganization. All these things point to the probability that any 
major war of the reasonably proximate future will see a swing 
away from the tremendous and ponderous combat forces that 
have characterized campaigns of the past 75 years and that 
in their place will appear relatively mobile, highly trained, and 
very powerful, though somewhat smaller, formations. Control 
of such units in combat would be difficult, if not impossible, 
with old methods, but fortunately, alongside other technical 
developments, there have been comparable ones in communi 
cations to facilitate teamwork and coordinated action, 

Tactical units such as those described must be supported by 
stronger maintenance, supply, and other auxiliary services 
than have heretofore been required. The conception of the 
“nation in arms” will not be abandoned, but in its application 
a smaller proportion of populations will probably be included 
in the actual fighting elements of armies than was the case 
during the World War, and a greater one will be engaged in 
producing the airplanes, tanks, guns, trucks, ammunition, and 
other intricate weapons that will be rapidly used up on the 
battlefield. 


‘| O the greatest extent practicable our own Army is striving 
to adjust its organization, training, doctrine, and _ tactical 
methods to insure maximum readiness in this respect. The 
four-army plan envisions a prompt mobilization of a few hun 
dred thousand of the best trained combat troops available 
rather than the immediate assembly of millions of men totally 
unacquainted with the requirements and technique of modern 
warfare. Experimental and development work in weapons, 
transportation, fighting vehicles and related items is carried 
on as intensively as practicable under current appropriations, 
so as to attain a moderate degree of preparedness to meet the 
conditions that may reasonably be expected to develop. But 
years of insufficient appropriations for these purposes have lett 
us deficient in personnel and training and in modern 
equipment. 

To attain a reasonable degree of preparedness in the muni 
tions field the funds heretofore recommended for this purpose 
should be immediately provided. Likewise, annual appro 
priations should support the strength in personnel and the 
programs of training for all components. 

In the obvious state of unrest now prevailing throughout 
the world, evidences of which are plainly visible even in our 
own country, an efficient and dependable military establish 
ment, constantly responsive to the will of its Government, 
constitutes a rock of stability and one of a nation’s priceless 
possessions. As much as at any other time in our history, 
the Army’s efficiency should engage the earnest attention of 
every loyal citizen. It is my conviction that at this moment 
the Army’s strength in personnel and matériel and its readi 
ness for employment are below the danger line. I consider it 
of the most urgent importance to the United States that this 
condition be rectified without delay. 
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The Ordnance Partnership 


A Tribute to Those who Foster Industrial Preparedness 
By Major General Samuel Hof* 


T is a great pleasure to be present at this meeting tonight 

in a gathering of so many distinguished men who have 
played and are playing such an active part in Ordnance pro- 
curement. The Department thoroughly appreciates the as 
sistance and support of the Officers and Directors of the 
Army Ordnance Association under the leadership of General 
Crowell, and of the Pittsburgh Post of the Association with 
Mr. Dravo as President. 

Many of our Ordnance District Chiefs who are working 
steadily in behalf of Ordnance preparedness plans are present 
here tonight. I am pleased to see around this table—General 
McRoberts of the New York District, Colonel Harrison ot 
Cincinnati, Colonel Cogswell of Rochester, Colonel Withing 
ton of Cleveland, as well as Mr. Bell of this District. 

This counttry was fortunate during the last war in having 
so able an Assistant Secretary of War as General Crowell. 
It is fortunate now in having in that office another man who 
is able and willing to exert himself to the utmost in the cause 
of industrial preparedness and as business manager of the 
War Department. Our present Assistant Secretary of War, 
Mr. Woodring, brings to the task a wide experience as a 
soldier, as a banker, and as a statesman. He is a man ot 
action. This he has well demonstrated in the supervision of 
the purchases and distribution of the clothing, food and other 
supplies for the 300,000 men of the C. C. C. This was a 
heavy load to put on the peace-time organization, and it has 
been most successfully accomplished. Also the numerous 
War Department construction projects now being carried on 


are under his supervision. 


PITTSBURGH'S hospitality is well-known, but its wat 
record in industry is better known; and now in our prepared 
ness plans it occupies a highly strategic place. Its successtul 
record during the last emergency and later in preparedness 
plans is due in no small degree to the able leadership of 
Mr. Dravo. Three years ago I visited Pittsburgh at the invita 
tion of Mr. Dravo. He had asked to be relieved as Chief of the 
Pittsburgh Ordnance District, as he thought a younger man 
should be chief of the district—but he assured me then that 
he would continue to lend his help to the work of the Ord 
nance Department. 

Mr. Dravo has given generously and most willingly of his 
time, energy, and effort during all these years and we are 
most grateful to him. It is a pleasure now to find him carry ‘ 
ing on not only as a member of the Advisory Board of the 
Pittsburgh District but also as president of the Pittsburgh 
Post and as a director of the national organization. 

Upon the recommendation of Mr. Dravo, we appointed 
as his successor Mr. Frank Bell, President of the Edgewater 
Steel Company. Mr. Bell had long served as Assistant Dis 
trict Chief and was thoroughly familiar with the aims of the 
Ordnance Department. He has most ably carried on the 
duties of chief of this District for the past three years, 


*Chief of Ordnance, U. S. Army. This is an address delivered 
at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Army Ordnance Associa- 
tion held at the Duquesne Club, Pittsburgh, December 14, 1933 


\\ HILE there have been no startling developments in the 
status of industrial plans during the past three years, there 
has, however, been a steady definite progress in the sound 
building up of this structure so that it will be effective in an 
emergency. We are convinced that the plans adopted and 
the work accomplished are sound and practical. We propose 
that the types to be procured will be known, that the quantity 
will be known, and that the necessary drawings and specifica 
tions will be up-to-date so that the manufacturer may know 
definitely what is wanted. Apportionments of items to be 
procured have been made to this district. Many tentative 
schedules of production have been accepted by plants tor 
such items as forgings for guns and ammunition, cartridge 
cases, loading and assembly of complete rounds of ammuni- 
tion and for production of machine tools, Your factory plans 
lor production are progressing most satistactorily. 

Leaders of industry in the Pittsburgh area have given many 
valuable suggestions in connection with the use of steel, the 
use of by products of coke for the manufacture of explosives, 
the substitution of aluminum where a reduction in weight 
is necessary, and in the manufacture of shell forgings from 
seamless tubing. One of your industries offered its research 
department, including the personnel, which is composed of 
nationally known scientists and other technically trained 
experts. We have depended almost entirely on the recom 
mendations of heads of industrial organizations in your dis 
trict for men to come into the Ordnance and Specialists’ 
Reserve. The reserve officers are most useful to the Depart 
ment. They have given their time to the study of its problems 
and to the discussion of these in the meetings which you hold 
from time to time. 

The Ordnance Department desires your continued advice 
as to facilities in the district which may have been overlooked 
or which may develop in the near future, suggestions as to 
the proper type of civilian key men to fit into the organization 
and recommendations as to bright, capable, intelligent young 
men who would make suitable material for our reserve. 
In this way you will be doing what I consider to be the duty 
of patriotic members of the Pittsburgh Post as well as the 
Pittsburgh District. Then in time of emergency there will be 
no need to fear for the outcome. 

| am tremendously encouraged by the continued interest 
which all of you have shown in the work of the Ordnance 
Department and the Army Ordnance Association. We cannot 
pay you in a material way for the services which you have 
so willingly rendered in the cause of industrial preparedness. 
Your only reward is in the knowledge that you have given 
good and faithful service to your country. 

This is probably my last opportunity to appear as Chief of 
Ordnance before a group such as this, representing the vari 
ous districts and the membership of the Army Ordnance 
Association. You are the men we have depended on and will 
continue to depend on for industrial preparedness. I am 
happy to express not only the appreciation of the Ordnance 
Department but my own appreciation for the excellent co 
operation which you have always extended so generously. 
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This vehicle was designed 
in 1932. With its crew ot 4 men 
it has a cruising radius of 250 
miles and a maximum speed oi 


60 miles an hour. 








Newcomers on the Road to Military Motorization 


@= THe Hare Track Car. 


Designed in 1933, this vehicle has 
a cruising radius of 100 miles and 
a maximum speed of 45 miles 
an hour. 





<= THe Cureistic TANK. 


Designed in 1930, this medium 


tank has a cruising radius of 100 
miles, maximum speeds of 30 miles 
an hour on tracks and 60 miles an 
hour on wheels 
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The New Demands on Weapons 


Ordnance Progress Toward Speed and Flexibility 
By Colonel C. M. Wesson* 


“T° HE Chairman’s reterences are indeed very kind and very 
| much appreciated. It is a great pleasure to be in Pitts 
burgh and an inspiration to find the comradeship and co 
operation which abound here. I desire at the outset to express 
the great honor which I feel in being invited to say a few 
words on the progress of Ordnance development to such a 
distinguished audience as this. Ordnance developments are 
many and varied. They involve mechanical, electrical, metal 
lurgical and chemical engineering, not to mention interior 
and exterior ballistics and acoustics. In the time allotted me 
by our distinguished Chairman and President I can touch 
upon only the high points, nor indeed would I aspire to hold 


your attention for a detailed review. I might model my 


remarks on the pattern of the old fashioned mother hubbard 
designed to cover the entire subject and not touch anywhere 
except lightly, but I have elected to adopt that of the new 
fashioned bathing suit which is designed to cover only certain 
discreetly selected spots. 

A detailed technical discussion on ordnance development 
is at best apt to prove oppressingly dry, except perhaps to an 
audience composed of ordnance engineers, and while I shall 
avoid technicalities in so far as possible | hope that the stimula 
tion which you have received from the previous speeches will 


carry you through the next fifteen minutes. 


BUT, to get along with the subject. Our recent develop 
ment programs are involved by, what may seem to some, 
rather radical departures from the stereotype kinds of ord 
nance with which we have dealt in the past. This has been 
brought about, I think, as a result of increased speed in all 
forms of human endeavor. Even now the soldier is moved 
to do things taster. Primarily, however, the ever increasing 
speeds of airplanes and their maneuverability, combined with 
the remarkable progress made in the means of transportation, 
have been responsible. These factors are influencing almost 
every type of ordnance and have introduced a demand for 
increased mobility in matériel and greater flexibility in its 
actual operation. These conditions apply not only in our own 
country but are clearly recognized in the developments which 
are going on abroad. When one considers that it is the re 
sponsibility of the Ordnance Department to design, develop 
and procure practically every offensive and defensive weapon 
used by our troops, and when moreover it is incumbent upon 
us that this matériel shall be second in efficiency to none in 
the world, it is manifest that the tasks imposed require the 
closest application of the best engineering and productive 
talent that can be brought to bear on them. Small wonder, 
then, that the Ordnance Department embraces the codpera 
tion which is being given it by industry and by the engineer 
ing professions. 

Let us examine now the effects of these demands in some 
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of our principal development projects. In artillery, it will be 
recalled that immediately after the World War we undertook 
to develop improved guns and mounts but in general similar 
to those used in the World War. While these de velopments 
set out to achieve several improvements, their main object 
was to provide weapons which would have greater range and 
if possible greater accuracy. This was perfectly natural. The 
experiences ol the World War—a glorified artillery duel 
were the dominating influence in the minds of all who had 
participated in it. 

In the case of the smaller caliber guns the horse was still 
the motive power and such designs as were made had to be 
adjusted to his limitations. In the case of the larger calibers, 
it was considered desirable to have slightly increased speeds, 
but commercial tractors of the full-track type were regarded 
as the only available means of motivation due to the recog 
nized inability of securing special high-speed tractors in sul 
hcient quantity. Comparing this with the developments ot 
the last few years, let us first consider the 75-mm. gun, the 
war type with which everyone is familiar. The latest model 
of this gun is now designed with pneumatic-tired wheels and 
spring suspensions which make it capable of being towed 
over the roads by modern trucks at speeds up to 40 miles an 
hour, and to meet the threat of high-speed combat vehicles 
is designed to fire through greater horizontal angles than the 
war type. When the target cannot be seen from the gun 
position, fire is controlled by apparatus which continuously 
forecasts the position of the target and automatically transmits 
the correct firing data to the guns. In the latest and most 
radical design of this caliber an additional feature has been 
added which will enable this gun to fire against aircratt and 
its horizontal angle of fire is extended to 360 degrees. 

Those guns which have been designed solely for aircraft 
defense recently have been greatly reduced in weight and 
their mobility and rate of fire increased. 

An improved mount for the heavy field howitzer and gun 
has also been developed. This mount enables this matériel, 
which weighs about 15 tons, to be towed over the roads at a 
speed of 30 miles an hour and go into action in some 15 
minutes, as compared with one hour required in the wat 
type of this class which was designed to be hauled at a 


maximum speed of about 5 miles an hour. 
Improvements are being made in artillery ammunition 
which it is hoped will lengthen its lite and simplify its 


production, 


Now. as to tanks. Immediately atter the World War the 
main objective of tank development was to correct the 
mechanical defects which existed in the World War type. 
Increase in speed was also aimed at but the speeds then in 
mind were low by comparison with the speeds now con 
sidered desirable for tanks. The smaller of these tanks, you 
will recall, had to be carried on some form of tank carrier. 
The reason for this was that when operating on the roads 
the tracks destroyed both the roads and themselves in a ve ry 


The larger tanks had to be carried by rail { 


oT 


short time. 
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movements of over a few miles. These restricting conditions 
brought about the development of the convertible type ot 
tank—that is, one which when traveling on the roads is a 
high-powered, high-speed, wheeled vehicle. When required 
to operate across country its continuous track, which it car- 
ries with it, is put on, and its power and resilient suspension 
enables it to operate up to a speed of 25 miles an hour, de- 
pending upon the character of the terrain, as compared with 
5 or 6 miles an hour possible with the war-time tank. These 
tanks provide much greater fire power than the war type, are 
protected with an improved quality of armor, and are 
equipped with radio apparatus for communication purposes. 

Improvements in track suspension have made possible a 
full-track tank which may run on the roads on its tracks at 
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30 miles an hour and off the roads up to 20 miles an hour. 
These vehicles cause practically no damage to the roads, are 
less complicated than the convertible type, and avoid the 
necessity of changing from tracks to wheels as in the case 
of the convertible type. 

The tank was the first vehicle devised to provide fire 
power and mobility to the soldier and at the same tim« 
shield him with armor from the annihilating effects of ma 
chine gun fire. This has led, in the last few years, to suc 
cessful attempts in introducing these features in other forms 
of fighting equipment. The result of such developments is 
the creation of what is termed a “mechanized unit” which 
may be defined as one whose principal items of equipment 
consist of self-propelled motor vehicles designed for combat 
purposes and upon which weapons are mounted. 

Two of our Cavalry regiments are being converted into 
such units as fast as funds become available. To carry out 
the offensive mission of the cavalry, which is to locate the 
enemy, break through his reconnaissance, seize and hold 
critical positions until supported by the infantry, there have 
been developed a scout car which is a light, slightly armored 
mobile vehicle adapted from the commercial car; the armored 
car which is more heavily armored and which carries more 
fire power, some of which have been built on the 6-wheel 
principle and some on the 4-wheel 4-wheel-drive principle. 
Supporting these is the combat car which in turn is still more 
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SEMIAUTOMATI 


lop: White rifle, caliber .276, with bolt open; next 
Ritle, caliber 276 (Garand patents ) ; 


heavily armored and which carries still more fire power than 
the armored car and is essentially like the latest type of light 
tank except that its speed requirements are somewhat higher. 
Finally, we have a cross-country vehicle of the full-track type 
which transports machine gun squads and enables them 
quickly to reach the positions designated for seizure and 


defense until the infantry arrives. 


DHE equipment of the infantry soldier has also been greatly 
influenced by the factors to which I have referred. Low 
flying high-speed planes and fast-moving armored cars and 
tanks require the utmost in light, powerful, flexible weapons, 
so that the individual soldier may, if possible, readily combat 
them. It would appear that the shoulder rifle supplied him 
should be capable of several times the rate of fire attained 
with the World War type and at no greater fatigue to the firer. 

To increase the mobility and fire power of attacking infantry 
requires that its front line should in greater quantity b« 
supplied with a lighter and more mobile machine gun of the 
air-cooled type in place of the heavy war type with its water 
cooled jacket and incidental water supply. 

We have developed a semiautomatic rifle which permits of 
60 aimed shots per minute by the average soldier and, accord 


ing to infantry experts, reduces the time of rifle training by 


Semiautomatic Ritle, caliber .276 


hottom : Semiautomatic Ritle, 
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Pedersen patents ) ; next Yennautomat i 


caliber .30 (Garand patents ) 


one-halt, as compared with the World War type which pet 
mits only 15 aimed shots per minute. Progress has been made 
in the development of a light air-cooled machine gun which 
weighs some 19 pounds as compared with the World War 
type water-cooled machine gun which weighs 37 pounds. 
For backing these up, larger caliber machine guns of the 
air-cooled type have been developed which may be mounted 
in armored cars, combat cars and tanks, as well as on ground 


mounts for the attack or defense against such vehicles by 
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troops on foot. These are also basically interchangeable with 
weapons designed to equip our latest type of fighting planes 
and, further, may be broken down for pack transportation 
from which they can be brought into action in a few seconds. 
Improvements are being made in ammunition to secure 
greater range and accuracy. Velocities are being stepped up 
with improved types of armor-piercing bullets in order to 


increase the efficiency ot fire against armored vehicles. 


Now, gentlemen, the importance of bringing these de 
velopments to complete fruition cannot, in my judgment, be 
overestimated. And, by complete fruition I mean not only 
in perfecting them but in supplying our fighting forces with 
appropriate quantities of the new matériel. Military history, 
| think, proves conclusively the enormous advantage a nation 
enjoys whose army may take the field with equipment of 
More 


over, the developments to which I have alluded possess such 


higher efficiency than that available to its adversary. 


military characteristics that, if supplied in sufficient quantities, 
will tend to restore a much desired mobility to military opera 
tions, something which almost disappeared in the World War. 

The military mind has been charged, and deservedly so 
perhaps, with being ultraconservative; of thinking of the next 
war in terms of the last. On the other hand, it may be ob 
served that the tactics employed by a commander otf troops 
are largely dependent upon the type of equipment with which 


he must fight. And, even though we, working together as we 


75-MM. GUN 


AND CARRIAGE. 





are, can develop munitions which will revolutionize tutur 


warfare, munitions which would greatly increase our efh 


ciency in battle, unless sufficient appropriations are made to 


equip the Army with the newer types of matériel, our mil 

tary leaders of the future may be forced to employ, with th 

old equipment, more or less the same tactics which were used 
in the World War and which, as we all know, was a tonnag 

proposition in artillery shell, machine gun bullets and humai 
Hesh. 

In conclusion, it 1s desired to acknowledge the whol 
hearted codperation and interest which the design and produ 
tion engineers in industry are contributing to these develop 
ments. With the assurance of their continued support we tac« 
the solution of these problems with confidence. To this audi 
ence, composed, as I understand, largely of men engaged in 
the steel industry, or activities closely allied thereto, it seems 
appropriate to point out that many of these projects demand 
the use of the highest grades of steel. What we require is 
steel of the nicest composition, steel of the finest temper. 
Indeed, steel is the basis of ordnance. In compliment to this 
great industry, of which we are so justly proud, and the 
hospitality of whose capital we now enjoy, it seems fitting to 
close by quoting those stirring lines from Kipling: 

“Gold is for the mistress—silver for the maid! 
Copper tor the craftsman cunning at his trade. 
‘Good! said the Baron, sitting in his hall, 


‘But Iron—Cold Iron—is master of them all! ” 
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The French Fortifications 


Return of the Vauban Idea of Defending Frontiers 
By Frank H. Simonds* 


7iITH the progressive worsening of the European situa 
tion during the past twelve months attention has been 
increasingly directed to the preparations of the respective 
great powers for that next war, which again appears inevitable. 
In these preparations, too, the new system of fortifications 
which France has stretched across her recovered provinces ot 
Alsace and Lorraine is by common consent the most formid 
able and the most extensive. Not since the days ot Rom« 
has Europe seen such barriers, for beside them the once 
famous fortifications of Vauban must appear insignificant. 
In considering these new fortifications too it is essential 
first to examine the geographical problem. After 1871, when 
France was thrown back upon the Vosges and lost Metz, as 
well, her problem was difficult in the extreme. She had to 
cover, first the Gap of Belfort between the Jura and _ the 
To the north between the Peak of the Donon and 
the frontier of Luxemburg her new frontier was open. With 


Vosges. 


Metz and Thionville the Germans now held the crossings ot 
the Moselle. 
back to the old Sixteenth Century boundary of the Meuse 


Thus in the east France was actually brought 


valley tor detense. 

In that period the French solved their problem by a system 
of fortification not quite continuous, in fact, broken in th 
center by a wide gap, but resting on the chain of first-class 
fortresses of Belfort, Epinal, Toul and Verdun. Belfort and 
Epinal were connected by the long stretch of the Vosges, 
which was a natural barrier. Toul and Verdun were joined 
by a series of small forts on either bank of the Meuse ot 
which the Camp des Romains at St. Mihiel, Paroches and 
Génicourt were the most famous in the later war period. 

Between the southern torts of Toul and the northern ce 
tenses of Epinal was the famous Gap of Charmes, deliberately 


left open that the Germans might thrust into it and be 
assailed upon their exposed flanks. And, that, of course was 
what did happen in the Battles of Lorraine which wer« 
tought before and during the more famous Battle of the 
Marne. In these conflicts the Germans were badly beaten 
and forced to fall back to the frontier, where they stood until 
the close of the war. 

About Verdun the Germans took the forts of Douaumont 
and Vaux during their attack in 1916 and in 1914 they cap 
tured Camp des Romains and thus established the “hernia” ot 
St. Mihiel, which lasted until Pershing’s victory in September, 
1918. But effectively they never breached that pre-war sys 
tem of French detenses covering the frontier between Luxem 


And, of 


of that barrier which drove them to the adoption of the 


burg and Switzerland. course, it was the existence 


Schlieflen Plan and the march on Paris through Belgium. 


\\ ITH the recovery of the frontier lost in 1871, however, the 
old fortifications of the Belfort Epinal-Toul-Verdun line bx 
came too tar back and they also tailed to conform to the new 


boundary which constituted a right angle, facing inward, 


*Author: “They Shall Not Pass Verdun 1916 \ Histor 
of the World War.” ¢ Vols DNL7-1920) How Burope Mad 
Peace Without America,” 1927 the Pence 
Ios; “America Faces the Next 


“Can Europe Kee; 
Wat 1933 





one side extending from the Moselle to the Rhine and th« 
other following the Rhine from the mouth of the Lauter to 
Basel. Nor were the German fortifications in this region 
sufhcient for French purposes, for these were designed pri 
marily to serve as the pivot for the great flank march through 


Belgium. 


That old German system had two essential details. Met; 
and Thionville, the tormer covered by a wide circle of torts, 
and it constituted a fortified area of great strength. But be 


tween that area and the Vosges there were no fortifications. 
Beyond the Vosges and based on Strasbourg was another 
a circle of torts 


fortihed area. Strasbourg was covered by 


and then across the Alsatian Plain was stretched a series ol 
prepared works which connected the Rhine with the two 
great forts at Molsheim covering the Bruche valley. 

In their original plan the Germans had proposed to evacuat 
Upper Alsace as far as the Strasbourg-Molsheim line, to con 
centrate one strong force along the Paris-Strasbourg railway 
south of Sarrebourg and to gather another north of the Metz 
Strasbourg railway. When the French pushed east from 
Nancy they were to be permitted to advance into this gap 
until they were caught in a pincers. And that was what did 
happen at the Battle of Morhange. 

Thus the French and Germans actually employed the sam« 
left gaps tor enemy 


Hanks of 


he two battles of Morhange and Lorraine thus amounted 


idea. Between fixed fortifications they 


forces to enter and then attacked the such torces. 
to a standoff and deadlock followed quickly. But even morc 
important in the German conception was the value of the 
Metz-Thionville tortified area as it was the pivot of the great 
swing into France through Belgium and Luxemburg. 

World War the French set out to recon 
Metz Thion ille 


useful but inadequate because it was too tar back, the Stras 


When, atter the 
struct their frontier detenses the system was 


bourg-Molsheim line was worthless because it faced south 
Phe 


new problem was to keep the Germans trom tollowing the 


instead of north and covered Upper not Lower Alsace. 


precedents of 1870 and penetrating France along the Rhine 
toward Strasbourg and across the Sarre at Saarbriicken, and 
the Moselle as 


to shut up Ba 


they did in 1870 betor 


Metz. 


thereafter passing 


Gravelott zaine in 
[© do this the French have resorted to th following pro 


gramme. At the south, along the Swiss frontier and facing 
the Rhine they have strengthened the tortified area of Belfort. 
covering the gap between the Vosges and the Jura. This is 


Then, 


bank of the Rhine as tar as the German frontier at the mouth 


the southern anchor of their new system. on the lett 


ot the Lauter, thev have constructed a series of blockhouses 


and strong points, designed to prevent any crossing of the 
No gap ts lett in this line and no crossing is to b 
j 


sufle rea, 


Rhine. 


Midway in this line are the tortifications ot Strasbourg 


which have been reintorced. Behind this line of the Rhine 
, , , ; 
at a distance of not more than twenty miles is the 1mpassab! 
; ; ; é ; 
wall of the Vosges \cross the Rhine is the similar wall of 
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Thus on the one hand the French do not 


the Black Forest. 
plan to invade Baden and on the other the Germans are 
unlikely to attempt any considerable operation against Alsace. 

It is then between the Rhine and the Moselle that the main 
thrust must be expected and here the French have met the 
situation in the following: fashion. Where the Lauter enters 
the Rhine, in a low river plain they have constructed a power 
ful system of fortifications not far from the site of Vauban’s 
old Fort Louis. That is the apex of the triangle. Westward 
in the broken country oi the lower Vosges they have con 
structed an enormous labyrinth of fortifications, an intricate. 
complex and coordinated system. This system is just back 
of the frontier near the fortified town of Bitchie, famous in 
military history and including much of the territory on which 
was fought the Battle of Worth in 1870. 

Between this fortified area, known as the Hochwald posi 
tion, and the country east of Thionville, through which flows 
the Sarre, the French have constructed only light field works, 
adequate to repulse any surprise attack but not calculated to 
resist a real offensive. But before Thionville they have con 
structed still another system of fortifications in the region of 
the Hackenberg similar to that of the Hochwald. And across 
the Moselle they have added to the old fortifications of Thion 
ville and built permanent fortifications as far as the point 
where the old French, German, Belgian and Luxemburg 
frontiers approached each other. Beyond that point, how 
ever, there is a new gap extending to the Meuse without 
natural or other fortifications. 

Now what does this mean in terms of concentration at the 
outset of war? We have seen that on the Rhine France has 
a permanent line of fortifications designed to arrest all inva 
sion at the frontier. Between the Rhine and the Moselle are 
the Hochwald and Hackenberg positions with a gap between 
them. Beyond the hills back of Thionville and the Meuse is 
gap. 


the point where it enters Belgian territory below Givet is a 


a new Then the Meuse all the way from Verdun to 
natural barrier. West again between Givet and Valenciennes 
there is an open gap without real fortifications, for Maubeuge 
has not been rebuilt. West of Maubeuge is the area which 


can be covered by inundation. 


Li MOKING forward to the time when Germany will recover 
her treedom of action, possess a great army, be able to operate 
in the demilitarized region west of the Rhine, what do the 
French fortifications suggest as the French plan of action? 
Apparently this: Even in time of peace France will increas 
The 


forts will have regular garrisons and the men of military age 


ingly maintain her fortified areas on a war footing. 


in these areas will, on mobilization, go straight to this line, 
in fact they will have special training annually for their task. 

Along the whole frontier from Luxemburg to Switzerland, 
then, the French will guard their fortifications with their 
regular soldiers. Meantime they will mobilize and concentrat« 
on a front extending from Valenciennes to the Meuse at 
Verdun. If the Germans have again undertaken to come 
through Belgium, the French troops will move north, that is 
the main mass of maneuver, in such fashion as to join hands 
with the Belgian covering the line of the Meuse from Liege 
to Givet. But there will be no possibility of a German 
repetition of the old achievement of 1914 in outflanking the 
French because the French flank will be covered by the 
inundated area. 

If, on the other hand the Germans undertake to invade 


France across their own frontier and perhaps that of Luxem 





burg, 


tween the Hackenberg and the Hochwald or that between 


yap Ly 


then the invaders will have to push into the 
Thionville and the Meuse. In the former case they will offer 
both flanks to attack from fortified positions, in the latter 
Metz Thionville 


the if 


they will have to move south in front of the 


detenses with the mass of the French fheld forces on 
other flank beyond the Meuse. 

Thus these two gaps are obviously intended to serve the 
same purpose as the gaps the Germans left between Metz and 
Strasbourg and the French between Epinal and Toul in 1914 
And each, in turn, insured the defeat of an invading army 
Moreover, if the Germans undertake to penetrate between 
the Hochwald and the Hackenberg, as they push south they 
approach the practically impassable region of the lakes neat 
Dieuze, which are also to be flooded artificially. If they 
attempt to come south between the Meuse and Thionvill 
they enter the equally dificult region about Verdun with the 
He ights of the Meuse on one side and the not less troublesom« 


plain of the Woeévre on the other. 


lr the Belgians carry out their present plans they will 
fortify the left bank of the Meuse from the Dutch trontiet 
below Liége to Namur. This would mean canalizing any 
German advance in the difficult area of the Ardennes and 
insuring that it would meet the French army in position and 
fully concentrated behind the Meuse from Namur to Stenay. 
And undoubtedly, if the British sent an expeditionary army 
it would this time operate in Belgium and with the Belgian 
army on the Meuse barrier. 

Germany has then only these real choices. She must pene 
trate between the Hackenberg and the Hochwald, between 
the Thionville position and the Belgian frontier. Or through 
the Ardennes on a wider front south of Liége and west of 
Thionville, if she undertakes to go through Belgium. Thx 
first only leads her with exposed flanks and with a narrow 
front into the Lorraine Lake Region. The second takes het 
across the face of the Metz-Thionville Ste//ang with the main 
The third 


forces her to cross the Ardennes between the Meuse and the 


French army on the flank behind the Meuse. 


Moselle to meet the French army concentrated behind th« 
Meuse between Namur and Sedan or Stenay. 

On the other hand, while Germany remains unable to 
occupy the demilitarized zone west of the Rhine, the perma 
nent French garrisons will unquestionably with the declara 
Moselle and 


where above Saarbrucken the Sarre passes from France into 


tion of war move out between the the point 
Germany, seize the left bank and crossings of the latter river 
and thus have a long and deep moat before their permanent 
system of defenses with a bridgehead at Sarrelouis, the old 
too, they will at once seck 


Vauban fortress. From that line, 


to cover the Sarre basin so usetul because of its coal. Beyond 
that they will certainly try to reach the Rhine and reéstablish 
the most powerful detense line offered by Nature. 

Now when it comes to an examination of the fortifications, 
the actual knowledge we possess 1S still relatively limited, 
although the French, to reassure their own public have 
recently released some photographs and permitted a carefully 
censored press description. One German text describes them 
as follows: 

“This fortied zone will consist of a graduated series of 
fortified positions intricately grouped themselves of which 
those of the front line form an uninterrupted chain of most 


modern fortifications. A front of about 300 kilometers will 


contain approximately 300 works of steel and concrete, pro- 
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tected from gas and from the strongest artillery fire. The 
fortifications are adjusted to the terrain and arranged so that 
they can support one another by fire and, at the same time, 
keep under fire territories beyond the frontier.” 

As I have said, the Hochwald and Hackenberg are the 
northern anchors of the system between Rhine and Moselle. 
On the Rhine front all places available for crossing will be 
covered. From the Swiss frontier to Krembs, where the new 
power stations are situated the fortifications actually touch 
the river. On the French end of the bridge between Stras 
bourg and Kehl there are blockhouses that traffic has to circle. 

The two fortified areas of the Hackenberg and the Hoch 
wald can be blocked and become independent fortresses in 
emergency. They have ditches, heavy works as well as ordi 
nary machine gun positions. And, of course, they are fur 
nished with electric plants, electric kitchens, ventilators, wells, 
running water, heating plants, signal stations and big depots 
of food and munitions. Photographs published at the time 
of the visit of the French President also disclosed railway 
lines, running deep under these two fortified areas. There 
are, too, innumerable barracks capable of accommodating 
whole companies. On the tracks are armored cars with guns 
mounted on their platforms, regular moving machine gun 
nests. Underground there is an incredible warren of com 
municating passages. There are all the necessary machinery 
for repairing breakdowns and for digging and building new 
trenches and cement works. 

One detail which marks the difference between the old 
and new fortifications is the fact that the new can keep out 
gas, a protection now become necessary. That is why the 
old torts of Verdun or Toul would not be useful today with 
out expensive changes. Before me as I write I have a German 
illustration of one of the group fortifications. This shows the 
connection between underground barracks made by tunnel 
railways, armored batteries at every corner and a detailed 
diagram of machine gun blockhouse with fighting space for 
two guns, with rest room below connected with underground 
barracks by a tunnel. 

All these fortifications are practically invisible. Actually 
only the front edges of blockhouses with their loop-holes 
can be seen and even these are camouflaged by air nets. Any 
one who remembers the citadel at Verdun during the battle 
can have some idea of the Hackenberg and Hochwald sys 
tems, but only by multiplying the dimensions by a thousand 
or even ten thousand. Actually underground cities have been 
created in which not only the soldiers but the necessary civil 
ian workers can live. And one of the most intolerable of the 
evils of the old system, which made life in Douaumont or 
Vaux impossible during the struggle, namely, the eternal 
pounding of shells striking the walls which resisted success 
fully, has been obviated by construction in depth. 

The Germans also report innumerable preparations for 
road-blocking, for inundations along the Sarre as well as in 
the Dieuze region. They note the distribution along the front 
of numerous antiaircraft guns, fixed and movable search 
They signal the new railways and roads approach 
And they 


lights. 


ing completion, which will be achieved in 1935. 


_ ~~ 


~~ — 





allege that already 7 of the 26 divisions of the French arm 
have been moved up in or about the fortifications. 


BRIEFLY, then, France has covered her new trontier wit! 
a Hindenburg Line of fortifications in which are embodied 
all the lessons of the World War and of the post-war years. 
Between the Rhine and the Moselle there are at least two 


great underground cities, the Hackenberg and the Hochwald. 


A short rail line to Metz has been opened trom Lerouville, 
the Verdun-Metz line has been doubletracked. Tunnels hav: 
been driven through the Vosges to make concentration in the 
Alsatian Plain easier. The transversal line from Thionville to 
Hagenau, just behind the Moselle-Rhine front, has been re 
constructed. A new canal from Metz to Thionville thus 
joining the latter town with the whole canal system of Franc 
has been dug. 

All of these fortifications do not, of course, imply that in 


them the main mass of the French army will be concentrated 
when war comes. On the contrary they permit this main 
mass to be concentrated west of the Meuse and thus insure 
that French military forces will not again as in 1g14_ be 


caught off balance and further away from Paris than the 


German masses which came through Belgium. And they do 


not necessarily insure a defensive strategy on the French 
part. 

In point of fact | am told that whereas this fortified system 
represented the ideas of Petain which were primarily defen 
sive, offensive conceptions of Weygand are gradually gaining 
ground. A rush to the Rhine down the Moselle, along the 
left bank of the Rhine itself, and toward Cologne trom 
Liége, if the Belgians coéperated, would seem to be the pres 
ent program. But behind such an expedition would stand 
the solid barrier of the new fortifications, once the Belgians 
have done their part. And they have now appropriated large 
sums for that work. 

In so far as the Germans are concerned there seems at th: 
moment no chance of an offensive. As long as they are con 
demned to concentrate behind the Rhine they appear doomed 
to encounter French invasion on their own soil. Some ot out 
military men believe that if they were able to concentrate at 
the Rhine, with the bridgeheads firmly organized, they might 
be able to push a mechanized expeditionary army torward 
without a declaration of war and perhaps penetrate and dis 
organize the French line before it had been warned. But, on 
the other hand, it is plain that as the possibility of such an 
operation grows the French will gradually organize their 
frontline on the actual basis of war. 

In any event France of the Twentieth Century has now 
gone back to the conceptions of Old Rome and even olde: 
China. The Napoleonic conception of a decisive battle seems 
vielding to the Vauban idea of defending the frontiers. The 
next war, if it is fought with present weapons promises to 
open with a deadlock and the hope of decision to be sought 
rather by the operations of air forces against civilian popula 
tions than by a new Jena, Waterloo or Sedan. For certainly 
no high command will again dare to risk a repetition of the 
sterile slaughters of Verdun, the Somme and Paschendele. 
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War, Democracy and Peace 
Only a Moral Unity Will Really Limit Conflict 


By Hoffman Nickerson* 


AR is the use of organized torce between two human 

groups. Usually we think of these groups as nations, 
but national patriotism is a growth of the last few centuries, 
and many of the fiercest wars in history have been civil wars 
arising within a single political unit. Wars have sometimes 
been fought between racial groups, often between tribes, city 
states, or men of different religions. 

All wars are waged between groups pursuing contradictory 
policies, each side seeking to change the policy of the hostil 
group so that the victor may enjoy a better peace than that 
previously existing. Such a better and more pertect peace is 
the one rational object ot war. 

War arises out of the discontents, disagreements, and 
rivalries of peace; Clausewitz called it a continuation of state 
policy by other means, and it is the struggle for life in its most 
absolute form. It is true that most of the government of men 
is done not by force but by persuasion, i. e. consent, so that 
force is only an auxiliary means; but force although secondary 
is indispensable, for if one man attacks another and will not 
be persuaded to stop, the second man must either submit or 
else resist by force in his turn. All human competition is a 
part of the universal struggle in which all living things from 
birth to death must forever engage atter their fashion. Man 
and the higher animals live only by taking the lives of other 
animals or of plants; even a man who deliberately starves 
himself to death may be said to practice a certain cannibalism, 
lor from the time he stops eating until he dies he is con 
suming his own tissues! Every complex living body is a 
perpetual battleground between innumerable germs, som« 
hostile others friendly to its life. By excretion, every creature 
must continually detend itself against the poisons of its own 
digestive system, and every human group must have som« 
torm of armed police so that the group lite may be preserved 
against those who refuse to conform to its recognized laws, 
customs, decencies and sanctities. Thus the Greek philosopher 
Heraclitus, neglecting both the pure intellect and the spiritual 
aspiration of man and considering him only on his animal ot 
“naturalist” level, could say “War is father and king of all: 
some he made gods and some men, some slaves and some free.” 

Since man is not completely rational but is also an instine 
tive and emotional creature, his activities are not always di 
rected toward reasonable ends. The emotions of combat arc 
so strong that they may swamp the reason throughout onc 
or both of two fighting groups; just as any other strong in 
stinct or emotion, however necessary and desirable in itself, 
may get out of hand like a runaway team of horses. When 
an entire political group is so blinded by emotion as to begin 
or to continue a war which cannot bring a better peace, then 
on the part of that group the war is irrational. Even th 
winning side may pay too high a price for victory, or may find 


itself worse off than before because of enduring hatred among 


\nithor “The Inquisition, a Political and Militar Study 
Its Establishment 1923 “Warfare’ (with Spaulding i 
Wright), 1925 ‘The Turning Point of the Revolutior 182s 
The American Rieh.” 1930: “The Limitation of War 193 
Kirst Lieutenant New York National Guard, 1916; Captair 
Ordnance Department. U. S. Army. 1917: Duty with Genera 
Stall ALE BF. 1918: Member U.S Seetion, Inter-Allied Armis 
llee Commission, Spa, Belgium, 1918-1919 


the survivors of the deteated group. The examples of such 
irrational war cannot destroy the necessity for combat and 
should not blind us to the rational fruitfulness of many wars. 
For instance the Seven Weeks’ War of 1866 between Austria 
and Prussia was fruitful for Prussia; also the France-Prussian 
War of 1870, in which the French regulars were put out ot 
action in five weeks, was temporarily most fruitful for the 
victor and might have proved permanently so had more 
moderation been shown. Even the heavy losses of the Amer 
ican Civil War are offset by the permanent settlement of the 


questions of national disunion and slavery. 


| HE universal necessity tor force comprises enormous varia 
tions of degree. There is a great difference between the tat: 
of an animal killed and eaten for food and that of a grass 
eater whom another grass eater merely drives trom a luscious 
bit of pasture. Between fighting human groups, conflict may 
range trom the war of total extermination to the bloodless 
overpowering of some gang of trouble makers. The two ex 
tremes we may neglect; Wars ol complete extermination seem 
always to have been rare because they are inhuman, that is 
contrary to the nature of normal men. Nor need we neither 
linger over policing except to note that its permanent neces 
sity disproves the full pacifist argument; for any country to 
disarm and disband its soldiers and police would merely 
create a paradise for thieves, murderers and rioters. Accord 
ingly all men must admit a right of armed policing; St. Paul 
remarks that the magistrate “beareth not the sword in vain 
for the punishment of evil doers,” and to deny so elementary 
a truth is merely to fall into philosophical anarchism. Now 
between policing and war there is a difference only of degree 
and not of kind: to admit the one and deny the other is to say 
that a group has a moral right to detend itself against a few 
disturbers of its peace but not against many—which is absurd. 

Even if we disregard the extremes of extermination and 
policing, a tundamental distinction between diflerent sorts of 
wars still remains. Some are fought for objects obtainable 
without the complete overthrow of either party. Most 
medieval and almost all 18th century wars were of this kind: 
and in more recent times we may cite the Spanish American 
and the Russo-Japanese Wars. In 1898 the United States 
fought not to conquer the Spanish peninsula but to free Cuba, 
which object was achieved without invading Spain. So the 
Russo-Japanese War was tought for the ownership of Man 
churia and the Japanese won without invading European 
Russia; it was necessary for them only to occupy the disputed 
territory and then to convince the Russians that it was no us 
going on. Other wars aim at the total defeat of the entir 
opposing group through the temporary paralysis of its fight 
Ing power, Ol this sort were the great victories ol Napoleon, 
the American Civil War and the recent World War. Ot 
course there are borderline cases, for instance in 1871 althoug! 
French resistance seemed hopeless still France had consider 
able armies in the field: nevertheless the two sorts of war art 
distinct. The wars of complete overthrow may be called 


politically unlimited, those of partial overthrow politically 
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limited wars, or wars limited by political object. Very loosely 
—for a truly unlimited war would be one of extermination— 
the first sort have been called unlimited and the second limited. 


DIsREGARDING the wars of the Roman Empire and the 
Middle Ages, the last period of strictly limited war was that 
of the 18th century. From 1648 to 1793 the normal object of 
war was not the total defeat of the hostile state but only the 
putting of sufficient armed pressure upon that state to per- 
suade its government to agree to peace conditions somewhat 
more favorable to the victor than could have been obtained 
without successful fighting. At the same time resistance is 
proportionate to the possible consequences of defeat: a boy 
engaged in a childish scuffle resists less fiercely than a man 
who fears a severe pommeling, and this last puts up a less 
desperate fight than one threatened with murder. Not having 
to fear the last extremities of humiliation or loss, 18th century 
governments limited both their military preparations and their 
method of conducting war. The moral, social and economic 
conditions of the time made for small armies which were 
highly trained to make up for their lack of numbers. These 
highly trained soldiers being difficult to replace, their lives 
could not be lightly thrown away, so that generals preferred 
to maneuver—usually against the enemy’s communications— 
rather than hurry to seek battle. A skillful commander would 
avoid all heavy fighting until he had put the chances well 
on his side, and a masterpiece of troop-leading was to out- 
maneuver the enemy so completely that you won without 
having to fight at all. The dangers, hardships and fatigue of 
the soldiers were lessened by liberal use of fortification both 
in the shape of permanent works and of temporary trenches. 
Finally the greatest efforts were made to prevent molestation 
of civilians or needless destruction of property by the troops 
even during the fighting; General Gage when commanding 
for the British in Boston at the beginning of the American 
Revolution went so far as to hang several of his men for 
breaking into a colonist’s shop. Food was regularly collected 
in and issued from magazines, and the troops were almost 
always forbidden to live off the country. 

The strict 18th century limitations of war were swept away 
by the democratic French Revolution in 1793, and politically 
unlimited war of the Revolutionary-Napoleonic type has ever 
since remained the prevailing type. Since in this form of war 
a crushing victory is sought, the greatest possible effort and 
sacrifices are made and the utmost violence used. <A great 
political object, passionately interesting to the entire com 
munity, is aimed at; the manhood of the entire group is 
mobilized and its accumulative wealth is freely poured out. 
So that the army and people may support the resulting eco 
nomic and moral strain, popular feeling must be still further 
intensified. 
quickly, both sides try to destroy the resisting power of the 
other’s armed forces by offensives regardless of fatigue and 


In order to paralyze the entire hostile group 


heavy loss; so the huge armies are rushed forward with all 
speed and battle is constantly sought. Most of the fighting 
men are not soldiers by profession and therefore lack the 
discipline of long-service professional troops; accordingly their 
morale must be upheld by an exalted, emotional mood which 
cannot last indefinitely without violent reaction. 

Dazzled by the Revolutionary-Napoleonic victories, the 
roth century soldiers heartily despised the strict 18th century 
limitations as artificial and degenerate. Moreover their con- 
tempt increased as time went on; at the beginning of the 


century Clausewitz made certain reservations in his praise o} 
politically unlimited war, whereas Foch and the later Prus 
sians made none whatsoever. Colossal effort, destruction and 
sacrifice were the watchword. Napoleon’s triumphal entries 
into every capital from Madrid to Moscow blinded soldiers, 
governments and peoples everywhere to the reasons for his 


defeat. 


| HE experience of 1914-18, however has cast certain doubts 

on the Napoleonic formula. For four years millions of armed 
men faced each other in trench lines hundreds of miles long 
with no sign of victory for either side; meanwhile the energy, 
wealth and intelligence of the world, mobilized under the 
lash of the most violent passions, were exhausted merely to 
keep the balance level. A decision was achieved only by th 
total exhaustion of the Central Powers, leaving the con 
querors almost as fatigued as the conquered, and subsequently 
the years of war without victory have been followed by years 
of victory without peace. 

The technical factor involved is the 19I4 18 breakdown ot 
the Napoleonic cult of the offensive—an essential part ot 
1gth century war because the enormous strain of so vast an 
effort cannot long be endured. The generals had to rush head 
long into battle and race for victory because only a short war 
and a quick decision could possibly benefit even the victor, 
while a long war might destroy the entire social order. They 
failed because they did not see that the unwieldiness of an 
enormous army, and most of all the defensive power of mod 
ern firearms, had greatly increased the chances of a defender 
over an assailant. But when the defensive predominates, ther 
is no decision except by famine; much of the present exhaus 
tion of the world is therefore due to the ineflectiveness of the 
Napoleonic mass armies of 1914-18 as instruments of attack. 
On the other hand the mass army has been the essential in 
strument of politically unlimited war throughout the last 
century and a half, and the idea of it still dominates most 
military thought. 

An even heavier indictment of Napoleonic war is its failure 
to achieve peace. In many departments of life the 19th cen 
tury mistook the means for the end, cultivating work for the 
sake of work, commerce for the sake of commerce, art for the 
sake of art, power, speed and every sort of activity for their 
own sakes. But nowhere has the substitution of the means 
for the end been more striking than in war for the sake of war. 
Short of cannibalism, or the complete extermination of whol 
populations, the short-sighted combatants were willing to do 
anything to win, forgetting that victory, their immediate goal, 
was worth winning only as a means to the one rational object 
of war, a better and more perfect peace. The violence and 
destruction of politically unlimited war, the head-on collision 
of opposing popular passions, the fanatical belief in the perfect 
righteousness of one’s own cause and the total depravity of 
one’s enemy, all combined to make peace almost impossible. 
The victors, tempted by their momentary omnipotence over 
the vanquished, continually forgot that when the war should 
end they themselves must live in a world still inhabited by 
the conquered. Hypnotized by the temporary completeness 
of their own successes, they imposed such injuries and humilia 
tions upon their victims that the latter would sign no treaty 
with the intention of keeping it. Neither the French Revolu 
tion nor Napoleon was able to enjoy a durable peace because 
no treaty which they forced upon Europe was a true treaty; 


all were mere truces or armistices because the sweeping French 
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annexations so dissatished the beaten powers that the signa 
tures were worthless and the agreements rested only on the 
overwhelming power of France. At the first sign of weak 
ness in Napoleon all Europe rose against him. So in 1871 
the Prussian annexation of Alsace, and especially ot Lorraine 
and Metz, bred a permanent French resentment. So after the 
armistice of 1918 the victorious Allies were faced with the 
problem of what to do with Germany: since the extermina 
tion of the German people was of course not considered, the 
choice was only between a peace of reconciliation with the 
prussianized German state and the political destruction of 
that state by separating from Prussia the Roman Catholics 
of the Danube, by an independent Rhineland, etc. The solu 
tion attempted, that of leaving Bismarck’s empire humiliated 
and somewhat amputated but still united and potentially a 
great power, has so far proved no peace because the Germans 


refuse to be reconciled to its terms. 


IN the light of hard earned experience we now see that the 
strict limitations of 18th century war were due to the neces 
sary relation between war and peace. All wars are fought to 
compel an opposing group to do as it would not have done 
without being defeated; on the other hand all wars must 
end in peace and all except those of extermination in peace 
by agreement. But all ethical systems agree that agreements 
made under compulsion do not bind the conscience of the 
signer. How then can a treaty become morally binding upon 
a conquered people? Short of extermination or political de 
struction by division as just suggested in the case of Germany, 
it is not a strength but a weakness of politically unlimited wat 
that it tempts its victors to inflict drastic and embittering 
terms upon their temporarily stunned opponents. By con 
trast, limited war oflers tar less temptation to the conqueror 
and grants more liberty to the conquered. The defeated gov 
ernment, beaten but by no means completely crushed, still 
enjoys a certain liberty of negotiation and that liberty gives 
the treaty its moral force. The defeated side can resign them 
selves to moderate concessions in order to avoid the greater 
evils almost certain to follow prolonged resistance. 

So most of the 18th century treaties were of lasting effect; 
in 1815 the moderation of the Treaty of Vienna gave Europe 
a genuine peace; and the American indemnity paid to Spain 
tor the Philippines prevented bitterness between the two coun 
tries. The 18th century diplomat Vattel formulated the ideal 
of his time when he recommended moderation even in the 
moral claims made by a fighting government; a sovereign, he 
says, should never make war without fully satisfying his 
conscience as to the justice ot his cause; not to do so 1s to 
commit brigandage. On the other hand every sovereign is, 
under God, the keeper of his own conscience; for others to 
take it upon themselves to judge him will merely embitter the 
quarrel and postpone peace. So that quarrels—inevitable 
among independent states—may end quickly for the general 
good, each sovereign must assume that his enemy is acting 
In accordance with that enemy’s conscience, must refrain from 
all unnecessarily cruel acts, and must not be too quick to com 
plain of the conduct of his opponent. When for the last time 
these principles were applied on a great scale, in the Treaties 
of 1815 which refrained from partitioning France and trom 
morally condemning her for her twenty years of aggression, 
the result was the one interval of peace without armed strain 
which the democratic era has enjoyed since the beginning ot 


the French Revolution. Even as late as 1859 when Francis 








Joseph of Austria, his armies beaten at Solferino, was able to 


resign himself to the result, saying calmly in the 18th century 
manner, “I have lost a battle, | pay with a province,” his 
moderation saved Europe from a general war. 

It is true that 20th century governments and peoples ar 
incapable of the moderation so often, although of course not 
invariably, shown by 18th century aristocrats. Had the terri 
tories of Francis Joseph been filled with a strong national 
patriotism he must have fought to the last gasp before con 
senting to dismember them; he was able to do so only because 
they were held together solely by their common allegiance to 
himself so that he could give them away like his personal 
possessions. Today nationalism is the religion of mankind; 
moreover a state threatened with a great attack must either 
submit or make an equally great resistance. Nevertheless, 
popular passion and war to the knife in the name of the com 
plete righteousness of both sides—each proclaiming the total 
depravity of its enemy—have proved so expensive that either 
we or the reduced remnant of our descendants will be com- 


pelled to find some means of limiting conflict. 


| HE forces which both make and limit wars are four, of 
which the moral—or, if one prefers, the spiritual or religious 

is chief: the natural combativeness of man is soon satished, 
he will fght hard and long only from loyalty to a cause, a 
leader, a country, or (in case of long habit) a particular mili 
tary unit. On the other hand the moral sense of mankind 
will normally keep a conqueror from completely exterminat 
ing a conquered group. All wars involve some disputed point 
in morals; that which seems right to one side seems wrong 
to the other. Next comes the political factor: we have seen 
that insofar as any human group be rational at all it will not 
make war without reasonable probability of achieving a better 
peace. Third is the economic tactor; whether or not a war 
be destined to prove fruitful to either side, its actual opera 
tions are destructive and must be supported by means of the 
labor and accumulated capital of the fighting groups. As the 
primitive hunter cannot long pursue his enemy when the food 
in his pouch is exhausted but must find nourishment, so it is 
physically impossible to fight beyond the point of actual 
economic exhaustion and morally impossible to approach that 
limit too closely. Finally there is the technical factor: a human 
group has only a certain knowledge of war and of weapons, 
in general the tools of peace from the flint axe and the dugout 
canoe to the height of modern physical science are the possible 
instruments of war, but at the same time a group will train 
and arm only to the extent that it feels forced to do so in order 
to maintain its policies. Analysis clearly shows military 
technique to be of secondary importance; the great wars of 
the later Roman Republic were fought with the same swords 
and javelins as those used in the strictly limited wars of the 
Roman Empire; the great Revolutionary-Napoleonic wars 
were fought with the same cannon and muskets as the strictly 
limited 18th century campaigns. It is idle to ask any reason 
able human group to weaken its armed strength if by so 
doing it will risk great injury, the loss of its independence, or 
any cardinal point of its policy. So also the economic factor 
is secondary. It is true that no other general war on the scale 
of 1914-18 could be fought today, the destruction of wealth 
and the exhaustion of taxpayers everywhere would forbid it; 
but this is cold comfort because an invalid incapable of the 
exertions possible to a healthy man is still capable of exerting 


himself so as to weaken, if not destroy, the slender measure 
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of health which remains to him. 
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The political tactor goes 
tar deeper than either the economical or the technical and 
would be a more effective check upon irrational war were 
reason and moderation held in higher esteem; but today the 
fashionable romantic-naturalist philosophy of the last century 
and a half despises reason in order to exalt instinct and expan 
sive emotion. The current catchwords of “liberalism,” “seli 
expression, etc., systematically belittle repression and author 
ity while praising appetites and egotisms bound to clash with 


each other. 


DHE historical cycles of war show each period of strict 
limitation to have come as a result of some moral unity, some 
general agreement as to what constitutes justice so that men 
may be governed with only a moderate quantity of force be 
cause that force is used in accordance with admitted right. 
Thus the imperfectly limited wars of the ancient world were 
followed by the strictest limitation known to history, that of 
the Roman Empire; the Emperor, the universal ruler and 
judge, symbolizing the Roman Peace, was worshipped by the 
populace as a god, and educated men united in a humanistic 


With only 


barbarians and remote orientals left outside the system, the 


reverence for the ethics of the Roman Law. 
whole Mediterranean world could be policed by a tiny pro 
fessional army which for centuries numbered only a quartet 
of a million men. Nor did the northern barbarians ever con 
quer the Empire; the very few permanent lodgements which 
they made without Imperial consent resulted far more trom 
In the Dark 


Ages however the center of moral unity gradually shifted from 


Roman decline than from “Nordic” strength. 


the Emperor and the Roman Law to the Catholic Church, 
and new conditions made impossible the old technical limita- 
tion of a professional army policing an unarmed mass of 
citizens. But since moral unity remained, a new technical 
limitation was worked out, restricting the amount of capital 
and man power available for offensive war. 

Accordingly medieval wars between Christian men were 
small affairs which did not threaten the social order; the great 
wars of the time were occasional expeditions against the dis 
tant Pagans and Moslems. The Popes were sometimes invited 
to arbitrate between sovereigns, and the universality ot 
Catholicism created an atmosphere in which men thought 
of themselves more as citizens of Christendom than of their 
local communities. When the Catholic moral unity, long 
weakened by the degradation of the Papacy, finally disap- 
peared in the religious quarrel known as the Retormation, 
imperfectly limited war returned to Christendom until the 
Religious Wars culminated in the horrible Thirty Years War. 














The strict 18th century limitation of war was a reaction 
against the fury and destruction of the Religious Wars jus 
as the strict imperial Roman limitation had been the reaction 
against the endless faction fights and massacres of the late: 
Roman Republic. The indecisive result of the religious 
quarrel, with the Papacy unable to suppress the reformers 
and the reformers equally unable to capture the Papacy, com 
pelled Europe to federate itself around some new center which 
was found in a humanist cult of moderation based upon thc 
classical studies then common to all educated men and upon 
the elaborate code of honor and good breeding in which the 
aristocracy of every country was everywhere trained. With 
out any central authority, this tacit federation was effective 
until the French Revolution; it returned from its grave to 
benefit Europe with the peace-giving treaties of 1815. 

The romantic-naturalist philosophy having now destroyed 
both classical moderation and aristocratic manners, we of 
today, shocked like the generation of Augustus or the Thirty 
Years War, are in search of some moral force which will unite 
instead of dividing Christendom. Since there is no strong 
center like ancient Rome, the attempt at a formal world fed 
eration represented by the League of Nations seems certain 
to fail before national patriotism -the chief moral force ot 
our time. The most hopeful effort of all, that is the movement 
for the religious reunion of Christendom, which could it 
succeed would solve the problem, goes forward only very 
slowly. Some solution will in time be found, but perhaps 
only at the price of more and bitter experience. 

Meanwhile it is not impossible that the new forms ot 
minority government, Communist and especially Fascist, may 
give the world a breathing spell trom the mass massacres of 
democratic war. To the extent that Communist Russia stands 
for economic equality and proposes to inflict that absurdity 
upon the rest of mankind, she is only drinking at the bitter 
spring of the “all-men-are-equal” delusion which has monot 
onously spouted rivers of blood. Insotar as Italy and the 
other Fascist or semi-Fascist dictatorships express warlike 
nationalism, they may again jolt civilization in the ruts of 
destructive popular passion. But insotar as Italy, Russia and 
the rest are governed by armed minorities they are guarantees 
general mobiliza 


2 


of peace because no such minority desires a 
tion which must put arms in the hands of its democratic 
enemies. Thus we may be spared international war becaus« 
the armed minorities wish to open no door towards civil war. 
If the minority governments prolong the present insecure 
truce of exhaustion, then the world may at least enjoy a littl 
leisure which might be spent in working to rebuild a moral 


best of all a religious—unity which would really limit war. 
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Proof Tests and Proof Marks 


II: Continental Practices 
By Calvin Goddard* 


LL proofs of Belgian-made arms are conducted at Liége, 
d a manufacturing town in or near which are located the 
vast majority of Belgian producers of munitions. The proot 
house, presided over by Col. J. Fraikin, was established by 
royal decree in 1888. A list of Belgian makers of pistols and 


revolvers who were carried on its books in 1929, follows: 


Firm Iddress 


(Formerly Mons. Clément) 


M. Neumann, Rue Cheri 39, Liége: 
Anciens Etablissments Pieper, Herstal; 
Ancion-Marx, Rue Grandgagnage 28, Liége; 


Baron-Wathelet, Rue Cheri 33, Liége; 
Bury, Antoine, Rue Maghin 66, Liége 
Christophe, Julien, Rue des Vignes 141, Liéve: 
Debouxtay, Diendomie, Rue St. Leonard 449, Liége; 
Delrez, Y., Rue J. B. Cools 42, Liége; 
Dumoulin, F. & Cr Rue Thier de la Fontaine 2, Liége; 
Dumoulin, Demarteau, Rue Chevaufosse 6, Liége: 
Dumoulin, Lambert, Rue St. Gilles 55, Liége: 
Dupont, A., Rue de la Province 19, Liége: 
Fabrique Nationale d’Armes 

de Guerre, Herstal; 
Francotte, Aug. et Cre Rue Mt. St. Martin 61, Liége; 
Galand, R.. Rue Lamarck 115, Liége; 


Rue Louvrex go, Lik ye; 
Rue des Prés &, Liége; 
Rue Fusch 42, Liége; 
Rue sur la Fontaine &8, 
Rue Dony 
Rue des Augustino 26, Liége: 

(Quai des Canneurs 35, Liége: 

Rue Pied ou Thiera Liége 51, Liéve: 
(Quai Heuvart, Liége 


Grimard, Edgard, 

Henrion Dassy & Heusschen, 
Janssen Freres, 

Joins & Geurten, Lieve: 
Leclercq, Leon, 35, Liége: 
Manufacture d'Armes Lepage, 
Maréchal-Vervier, 

Mussen, Jacques, 

Nagant Freres, 


Ory & Duquenne, Rue St. Laurent 92, Liege; 
Pirotte, Corneille, Rue F. Ferrer 18, Herstal: 
Pirotte, Y. & Fils, Rue St. Laurent 47, Liége 
Robar ct Cie Rue Cheri 29, Liége: 
Robietow, P.. Rue de Huse 19, Liéve: 
Rotsaert, L., Rue Dony 39, Liége: 


Rue Simonou &, Liége: 
Rue du Vertbois &4, 
Rue Trappe 21, 


Schroeder Freres 
Societe 
Societe 


Anonyme Armat, Lieg 
Anonyme Fabricants 
d’Armes Unies, 


Théate 


Liéue m4 


Freres, Rue Trappe 5, Liege. 


DHE proving of arms at this institution is carried out ac 
cording to the following regulations: 

Weapons of Belgian make, of a caliber of 35-mm. or less, 
are placed in different categories according to the types of 
barrels with which fitted. 
Class 1—Muzzle-loading weapons firing one or more times; 


These are classified thus: 


Class 2—Breech-loading smooth-bored arms firing once or 
more; 

Class 3—Low-powered weapons designed for short range 
target practice; 

Class 4—Rifled arms of full, or short (carbine) length, firing 
once or more; rifled automatic arms; automatic 
carbines, machine guns, etc.; 

Class s—Arms of mixed boring (e. g. combination rifle and 


shotgun ) of which at least one barrel fires a solid ball. 
For weapons passing the proof tests satisfactorily, certificates 
of acceptance are issued. 


Paes 
Proof of Class 1—In the case of single shot (muzzle 


*Director of Research, Scientific Crime Detection Laboratory 


and Professor of Police Science, Northwestern University 
School of Law, Chicago, Tl. Lieutenant Colonel, Ordnane+ 
Rese rve, U. S. Army. All drawings of proof marks in this 
Series of articles were made by Esther Bohlman of Chicago 





loading ) weapons, this is carried out with charges of powder 
and shot varying in amount according to the caliber of the 
weapon, as outlined in Table C. (See page 226.) 

Class 1 arms which successfully pass the proot tests are 


On the 1. The caliber, in 


3. The countermark of the inspector (an initial surmounted 
& 


stamped as follows: . A. barrel- 


tenths of a millimeter; 2. The mark of acceptance: 


by a star), thus: A ; 4. The tower, 4 indicating 


On the breech 


screw—1. The tower; 2. The countermark of the 


inspection after assembly.  B. permanent 
inspector. 
C. On special request by the maker, the proof of percussion 
muzzle-loading arms may be made with an excessive charge 


(the same as that for breech-loading arms of equal bore). 


Barrels so proved receive this stamp of acceptance, 


but before undergoing the test, must be fitted with their 
permanent breech screws. 

Barrels for muzzle-loading arms may be subjected to an 
optional provisional proof. Such barrels must be in the rough 


turned state, not assembled, and rough bored. Those passing 
, . 
the proof receive this stamp: 3 Charges of powder and shot 


employed are as indicated in Table C 

Proot of Class 2 barrels (tor smooth-bored breech-loaders ) 
Optional provisional proof in the rough; 
the 


is as follows: 1. 


2. Obligatory provisional proot of finished _ barrel; 
3. Obligatory definitive proof of completed arm; 4. Optional 
supplementary proof with some special smokeless powder; 
5. Optional supplementary proof with officially recognized 
smokeless powder. 
DESCRIPTION of above tests —1. This is identical with 
the provisional proof for muzzle-loading arms already de 
scribed. Barrels to be in the rough-bored state and fitted 
with temporary breech screws. The mark of acceptance is 
also the same. 

2. This applies equally to single-barrelled, double-barrelled, 
finished 


and multi-shot weapons. The barrel must here be 


to within 2/10-mm. of its final bore, but must not yet have 
been chambered. 

Accepted barrels are calibrated between 15- and 30-cm. 
forward of the breech, and the figures so determined marked 
upon them (in tenths of a millimeter). If choke-bored, the 
word “Choke” is stamped additionally, while “Choke Rayé” 
appears on those which are both choked and partly o1 
wholly rifled. 

Loads for the ordinary provisional proof have been so 
devised as to develop pressures of 800 kg. per square centi 


maker, 


employed. Charges used in the regular tests, as well as thos 


meter, but on request of a heavier ones may be 


in “double” and “triple” proofs, are shown in Table D. 


\* 


Barrels accepted atter the standard test receive the stam 


om 
a 


§ Those meeting the double proot are marked thus: £ 
; 
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TABLE C 


Proof Charges for Smooth-Bored, Single-Shot, Muzzle-Loading Arms 














Gauge 


Numeri- 
cal desig- 
nation 


Designa- 
tron in 
milli- 
meters 


Proof charge Gauge 


j 
| Designa- 
tion In 
milli- 
meters 


Numeri- 
cal desig- 
nation 


Black proof | 
powder, charge 
in grams 


Spherical lead 
ball (weight 
in grams)(') 





Proof charge 


Black proof 
powder, charge 
in grams 


Spherical lead 
ball (weight 


in grams) (! nation 


Numeri- 
cal desig- 


Gauge 


Designa- 
tion in 
milli- 
meters 





Black proof 
powder, charge 
in grams 


Pr 


oof charge 


Spherical le 
ball (weight 
in grams) 




































Black Proof Powder. 


} 


Soft head shot of 2's mm. diameter 


Definitive Black Powder Proof 


TaBLe E 


of Breech-Loading 


Smooth-Bored Arms 


1 35,0 156 236 9 20,4 44 23 14,8 16.5 
34.0 143 223 20,2 27 43 | 24 14.6 10.5 16 
2 33.0 131 195 20,0 42 25 14 15 
32,0 119 177 19,8 40 26 14,2 14.5 
31,0 108 163 10 19,6 39 27 14.8 9 14 
. 30.0 98 148 19,4 24 38 28 13.8 13.5 
3 29.0 88 132 19,2 37 30 13,6 13 
28.0 80 120 11 19,0 35 3 13.4 8 12 
4 27.0 71 110 18,8 23 34 32 13.2 11.5 
26.0 64 96 18.6 33 3 13.0 ll 
5 25.0 56 86 12 18,4 32 36 12.8 7 10.5 
24.0 50 74 18,2 0) 31 38 12, , 10 
23,8 48 72 13 18,0 as 30 40 12.4 9.5 
23,6 47 70 17,8 29 42 12,2 9 
6 23,4 45 68 14 17.6 28 44 12.0 6 8.5 
23.2 44 66 17,4 » 27 46 11.8 8 
23.0 43 64 15 17.2 Mi 2¢5 48 11.6 7.5 
22,8 42 62 17,0 25 50 11.4 5 7 
22,6 41 60 16 16,8 24 54 11,2 6.8 
22.4 40 58 16.6 15 23 58 11.0 6.5 
7 22.2 38 56 17 | 16,4 23 10,8 6 
22.0 37 55 18 16,2 22 10,6 5.5 
21.8 36 54 16.0 21 10.4 ‘ 5.5 
| 21,6 35 53 19 15,8 13.5 20 10,2 5 
|} 21,4 34 52 20 15,6 19 10,0 5 
8 21,2 50 21 15,4 18,5 
21,0 4u 15,2 12 18 
20,8 31 47 22 15,0 17 
20,6 45 
1) Spherical ball of hardened lead of a diameter equal to that of the bore less 6,10 mi!limeter 
Taste D 
Charges Used in Provisional Proof of Breech-Loading Smooth-Bored Shotguns 
Gauge Charge for provisional proof 
Ordinary Double lrriple 
Nominal In mm 
Powder (! Shot Powder Shot Powder Shot 
Grammes Grammes Grammes Grammes Grammes Grammes 
4 From 28.0 to 23.0 32 120 32 145 32 160 
8 ~ ae ~ eee 22 88 22 a5 22 110 
10 20,2 19.0 18 66 18 8S 21.5 102 
12 18,9 18.0 15 58 15 77 18 90 
14 17.9 17.4 14 52 14 69 17 80 
16 17,3 16.3 13 48 13 ti4 15.5 74 
20 16,2 15,3 11 42 11 5h 13 65 
24 15,2 14.4 10 35 10 47 12 54 
28 14,3 13,8 8,25 30 8.25 40 9.9 7 
14 mm 13,7 12,4 7 27 7 24 ae 2 
to 32 
410 12,3 10,2 4.5 16 4.5 21 a) 24 













Nominal 


1 


Gauge 


Corresponding 
theoretical caliber in 
millimeters 


Proof charge 


For guns the length of whose chambers does not 
exceed the figures given below 


Black prootl 
powder 


of 2 


Soft lead shot 
2 mm. diameter 














Guns and cartridges designated as of 4 gauge 


23,75 
21,21 
19, 68 
52 
17, 60 
16.81 
15, 62 
14,71 
13,97 
12,75 


10,41 








are in reality, 6 gauge 


100 to 101,6 mm. 
80 to 82,5 mm. (3 
75 to 76,2 mm 

70 mm. (2 3/4’ 


65 mm. (21/2 


4 
1/4”” 
3” 


9"? 


Grammes 


Grammes 
110 
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while on such as pass the triple hazard there appears the same 


é 
3. Here the bore diameter before proving must not exceed 
that stamped upon the barrel at the provisional trial by more 


design with crossed laurel branches beneath: 


than 2/10-mm. (Should it do so, the first proof must be 
repeated. ) The test is conducted with a black powder charge 
calculated to produce a pressure of 620 kg. per square cm., 
as outlined in Table E. 

In the case of weapons with chambers exceeding the stand- 
ard in length, increased pressures are produced by using 
larger charges of powder and shot, or by employing a 
stronger powder. 

Weapons passing this test are stamped as follows: 


On each barrel: 1. The nominal gauge and the length of 
the sporting shell adapted to its chamber, thus: (2-70 


(i.c., 12 gauge; shell length, 7o-mm.). 2. The acceptance 


mark: ‘a 3. The countermark of the inspector who has 


examined the arm: A 


On the lugs of the action, if these are not forged integral 


8 


with the barrel, the tower: & 


On the action: 2. The countermark 


1. The tower: £ 
> 
> 
of the inspector: A 
Special (optional) smokeless powder tests may be con 
ducted as follows: 1. The test known as “Smokeless powder 


standard.” 2. Tests with other smokeless powders officially 
recognized. (Weapons submitted for such tests must be in 
the finished and assembled state—at least “in the white,” Le., 
completed and with metal parts polished and shining, ready 
for blueing, browning, or nickeling.) 

The standard smokeless powder test is conducted with a 
powder which must meet the following specifications: 
1. It must be of such density that when loaded into a 12-gauge 
paper shell 65-mm. long (2.6-inch) with 36 grams of No. 7 
shot, and crimped, it will seat normally without undergoing 
compression. The amount of the charge must be such as to 
produce a maximum average pressure, Over a series of twenty 
rounds, as taken with an international standard pressure 
gauge, of between 850 and goo kg. per square cm. 

In this series, pressures must not fall below 800 kg. or 
exceed 975 kg. Those measured on the second crusher must 
run between 200 and 300 kg. (In gauges below 16, the 
standard accepted pressure is 1000 kg.; in 16 and above, it is 
goo kg., while for arms with extra long chambers, figures ol 
1000 kg. are required in 16 and larger gauges, and 1100 kg. 
in the smaller sizes. ) 

The proved arm is stamped thus: 1. On each barrel as 
# 2. 
PV 


well as on the locking mechanism the mark: On 


the flat side of the barrel, its weight in grams. 
Tests with smokeless powders not officially recognized. 

1. Arms submitted must first have undergone the standard 
smokeless powder test above described. 2. Powders used in 
this special test include: Belgian—Clermonite, Mullerite, 
Coopal (in grams and discs); English—EC3, Amberite, 
Ballistite; French (official) J, S, M, R, and T. (Other 
powders, if officially recognized in Belgium may be sub 


stituted for the above. ) 





Charges employed are those which will give maximum 
pressures (in a shell of correct chamber length) not exceeding 
those developed by loads of standard smokeless powder undet 
similar conditions. Accepted arms receive on barrel and action 
a stamp combining the Belgian lion with the abbreviated 


commercial designation of the powder employed, thus: 


¥ x ¥ 


CLERMO «€tw3 | PT 
PROOF of barrels of Class 3 (for target arms of low 
power ).—These undergo but a single test, made when they 


are entirely finished in the white and fitted with locking, 
hammer, and trigger mechanisms. A cartridge of standard 
caliber, completely filled with black proof powder (super 
fine) and loaded with a service type bullet is employed. 


The stamps used are as follows: 1. On the barrel, if rifled, 


a crown and R: 4 


2. The commercial designation of the 


cartridge to which adapted, thus: “FI. 6” (i. e. 6-mm. Flobert ), 


‘22 C.” (i.e. 22 center fire), etc.; 3. The mark of acceptance: 

&). 4. The tower: i 5. The countermark of the in 
* 

spector, e. gc A 6. On the action, the tower and the 


inspector's countermark. 


Proof of barrels of Class 4 (ritled muskets, carbines, rifled 
This 


consists of a single (definitive) obligatory test, with either 


automatic arms, automatic carbines, machine gun). 


black or smokeless powder. The barrel and action must have 
been machined to final dimensions. Three rounds per barrel 


are fired. The first of these is calculated to develop a pressure 


30 per cent above the strongest standard commercial load of 


the same caliber and carrying the same bullet. The second 
and third are with ordinary stock ammunition. The follow 
ing stamps are employed: 1. On the barrel, the mark: Y 


2a. The stamp “B. Plomb” (i. e. “ball of lead”) if the cartridge 
2b. T he 
“B. Blindee” (1. e. “ball jacketed”) if the routine load 


for which it is chambered carries a lead ball, and 
stamp 
calls for a jacketed bullet; 3. The commercial designation otf 


“450 


4. The mark of acceptance: 5s. The countermark of the 


Inspector: A 


the cartridge tor which it is adapted, as: EXPREss” 


6. 1f the test be made with smokeless powder, 


on the barrel 


y 


the arm will receive in addition the stamp: 3 
PV 


and principal units of the breech mechanism. 

At the maker’s request, barrels of the above class may be 
submitted to a facultative provisional proot. This is carried 
out when the piece has been finished, chambered, and bored 
to within 2, 10-mm. of its final diameter, but not rifled, breech 
ing being supplied by a temporary breech screw. The proot 
charge is twice that of black powder which may be contained 
in a standard shell of the caliber to which the arm is adapted, 
the slug being a leaden cylinder weighing one and one-halt 
as the service bullet. 


times as much Accepted barrels are 


marked: 1. &§ 2. With the inspector's countermark: A 


Barrels so provisionally proved are tested definitively with a 


single charge developing 30 per cent more pressure than a 
standard commercial load. 
Proof of barrels of Class 5 (tor ball and shot).—Rifled 


barrels undergo the tests outlined tor those falling in class 
arre Z g 
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four, while those bored smooth are tested according to the 
regulations laid down for class two. 

Proof of arms with short barrels —For proof classification, 
these are grouped as follows: 1. Revolvers; 2. Automatic 
pistols; 3. Pistols chambered for Flobert cartridges or for 
revolver cartridges; 4. Break-open pistols for bird shot car- 
tridges, and 5. Muzzle-loading pistols. 

1. Proof of Revolvers—These are tested, when finished 
in the white, with either black or smokeless powder, as many 
rounds being fired as may be contained in the cylinder of 
the arm. Specifications for black powder test cartridges in- 
clude: 1. The standard shell adapted to the weapon under 
test; 2. A charge of superfine black test powder entirely 
filling the shell, but not to develop a pressure more than 
30 per cent in excess of a standard commercial black powder 
load in the same case; 3. The standard ball for which the arm 
is chambered. Specifications for smokeless powder test loads, 
require loads to develop pressures 50 per cent greater than 
those produced by similar commercial loads. 

After testing, revolvers are stamped thus (d/ack powder 
proof): 1. Either on barrel or frame, at some point clearly 
visible, the abbreviated designation of the cartridge; 2. On 


, also (it 


A 


4. On the principal components 


the barrel, the countermark of the inspector, 
R 


of the frame, the countermark of the inspector: 


rifled); 3. The stamp: 


A 
5. On the cylinder, the mark ot acceptance &) and 


the inspector's countermark A Smokeless Powder Proof: 


% 


The same stampings plus .. on barrel, frame, and cylinder. 


sively with smokeless powder and involves the firing of three 
rounds loaded as are the smokeless loads for revolvers (i e. to 


2, Proof of Automatic Pistols —This is carried out exclu 


produce pressures 50 per cent above normal), the arm being 
finished in the white. Stamps used are: On the barrel (a) the 


mark: 23 (b) The acceptance stamp: fa (c) The 


inspector’s countermark: A (d) On the principal com- 


ponents of the frame, the mark 22 (e) The inspector's 


countermark: (f) On the barrel or frame, and plainly 


° 
A 
visible, the commercial designation of the cartridge, as: 
“Cal. 7.65"; “Cal. 6.35"; etc. 

3. Proof of Pistols chambered for Flobert or revolver 
cartrid ges.—Such pistols, whether of the hinged frame (break- 
open ) type or not, with one or two barrels, and finished in the 
white, receive the following test: One cartridge, loaded as 
prescribed for the black-powder revolver proof (i. e. to de 


velop a 30 per cent excess pressure) is fired. Accepted pistols 


are marked on the barrel with: 1. The acceptance stamp: 


2. The tower: 4 3. The inspector's countermark: A 


Also, 4. 2s when smokeless powder is used and, 5. R 


when the barrel is rifled. On the lever or frame, we find: 


8 
" eR > 4 cc , - > re 
& 2 The inspector's countermark: 


Y 


A 


1. The tower: 


—(after proot by smokeless powder ). 


and 3. The 2 
PV 





4. Proof of hinged-frame (break-open) pistols of 12-mm. 
bore or less, adapted to shot cartridges—Such (smooth. 
bored) pistols with one or two barrels and 12-mm. (410 
caliber or 36 gauge) bore or less must undergo two proofs 
according to the same standards as laid down for smooth- 
bored breech-loading shotguns of corresponding calibers, 
After proving, they are stamped exactly as are shotguns of 
equal bore. 

5- Proof of Muzzle-loading pistols—Single- and double- 
barrelled muzzle-loading pistols are proved and stamped ex- 
actly as are muzzle-loading shotguns. When rifled, they re 


Y 
R 


ceive the additional mark: 


PROOF of weapons to be issued to regularly armed military 
forces.—These are proved according to instructions laid down 
by the accredited military commission from the nation in 
volved, provided these stipulate pressures at least 30 per cent 
in excess of the standard for long barrelled arms, and 50 per 
cent in excess for pistols and revolvers. Stampings include: 


1. On the barrel—(a) The acceptance mark: 6 and 
On the principal 
* 
A 


When the interested nation stipulates no tests, or inadequate 


(b) The inspector’s countermark: A 4. 


parts of the action, the inspector's countermark: 


ones, the ofhcial Belgian proofs for arms of the type involved 
are applied. 

Signal Pistols—Such pistols using paper shot shells are 
subjected to a single test, identical with that obtaining for 
black powder sporting guns taking the same cartridge. After 
proving, they are marked thus: 1. On the barrel (a) The 


nominal caliber of the chamber, as: (12-65 (b) The ac- 


ceptance mark; and (c) The inspector’s countermark. 2. On 
the action, the inspector's countermark: 

Proof of Subcaliber tubes —Those chambered for Flebert 
6-mm. or smaller calibers require no proot. Those for other 
cartridges are proved and stamped exactly as are the barrels 
for small weapons of similar calibers. 

Proof with stocks 


carbines).—These are proved just as are revolvers of the 


of Revolvers extension (rvevolver- 
same calibers. 

Proof of Imported Small Arms of calibers of 35-mm. or 
less—Proof marks of countries signatory to the International 
Convention of 1914, as well as of others recognized as satis- 
factory by Royal Belgian Edict, are accepted without further 
test. Such acceptance includes marks originating in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, and Spain. Un- 
proved weapons of foreign make must be submitted to the 
Liége proof house for testing within fifteen days after their 
importation. They then receive the definitive test applicable 
to arms of the class into which they fall, and are stamped on 
the barrel and principal parts of breech and action with the 


special mark: a reserved for this purpose. 


Unfinished arms to be exported in the white and finished 
and tested in another country —These must be submitted to 
the Liége Proof House where it is ascertained that they bear 
the provisional mark of the foreign proof house to which they 
are to be sent. They are then stamped on the barrel with the 


Belgian lion in reverse: 3% and returned to the makers. 
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This regulation applies to pistols and revolvers as well as to 


long arms (shoulder weapons). 





Caliber Designations —Caliber is indicated: 1. For muzzle 
loading arms, by a stamp giving their bore diameter at the 
muzzle. 2. For breech-loading shotguns and for pistols 
shooting small shot cartridges, by a stamp showing the bore 
diameter as taken between fifteen and thirty cm. ahead ot 


the breech, and by another giving chamber dimensions, thus: 
(2-73 3. For rifled arms—by a stamp showing the com 


mercial designation of the cartridge. 

Powders used in Proof Tests—1. Smooth-bored arms, 
whether muzzle- or breech-loading, are tested with black 
powder of the following specifications: 1, Density 0.940-0.950; 
2. Pressure (developed by a charge of 11.6 grams of powder 
and 47.3 grams of shot of 2.5-mm. diameter, as taken with 
gage No. 6 on a 12 bore gun), 


é é 


an international pressure 
must vary between: 620 kg. per square cm. (+ 5 per cent) at 
the first crusher, and: 410 kg. per square cm. (+ 5 per cent) 
at the second crusher. The mean pressure in a series of ten 
rounds must run between 600 and 640 kg. at the first crusher, 
and 400 and 430 al the second. The velocity ot the shot charge 
at fifteen meters as measured on a Boulengé chronograph 
must run between 290 and 300 ms. over a series of ten rounds. 

Superfine Black Powder, for testing rifled arms in general, 
and also for short-barrelled weapons——This must be so con 
stituted that, when 3.5 grams of it are loaded into a Belgian 
Mauser cartridge, model *89, the pressure developed will be 
2170 kg. per square cm. 5 per cent, while the remaining 
velocity at 25 meters of a standard Comblain rifle bullet fired 
by 5.1 grams of this powder must run 435 5 meters. 


A mark formerly used at Liége for definitive proof is thus: 


(8) , while stamps indicating proofs with smokeless 


powders not previously illustrated are % and & 
SCH Cc 


The foregoing comprehensive descriptions ot the proving 
of arms in England and Belgium should serve to give the 
reader a fairly concise idea of continental proof practices, and 
since these have been closely standardized by the adoption of 
the International Convention of July 15, 1914 (see Part I of 
this series of articles, ARMy Orpnance, November-December, 
1933, Vol. XIV, No. 81, page 147), there appears little need 
of going so extensively into the regulations prevailing in 
other European countries. It is worthy of note, however, 
that this convention was designed, among other things, to put 
an end to abuses which had arisen, in the form of stampings 
bearing a general resemblance to the proof marks of certain 
countries, but which, on careful scrutiny, proved to be faked 
imitations made to trap the unwary. Thus we find, in an 
article by Colonel Fraikin (L’Industrie Armuriére au pays de 
Liége. Bulletin trimestriel de la Société d'Expansion Belge, 
July, 19174, pp. 48-55) illustrations of some ten such stamp 
ings which he ascribes to Spanish makers anxious to trade 
upon Belgium’s good name by producing marks in imitation 
ot her's. yyy p> ch ® nie RA NW) 

V x pv. @ 
PY 
8k ® 
4 A R Gl 
Indeed, arms bearing these or other spurious proof marks are 


hot unusual, and the uninformed expert is likely to accept 


them as genuine indication that they have been subjected to 


some standard test, unless he be familiar with all the genuine 


marks used in the various European countries. 


Proors IN CounTRIES OTHER THAN ENGLAND AND BELGIUM 


As already indicated, the proving of arms in France is lett 
to the volition of the maker, and is not obligatory. The tests 
are carried out at two different places—St. Etienne, a name 
long associated with the production of small arms (its proot 
records go back to 1700—possibly earlier) and Paris. As in 
the case of the two British proof houses, the two cities hav« 
their own distinctive markings which they apply to arms 
meeting their test requirements. These are as follows (“Rules 
and Regulations, Public Proof House, Chamber of Com 


merce of St. Etienne”): 1. Provisional proot for separate 


(shotgun) barrels: a crown thus: ey 


The Paris mark 


WA 
> a 


- +2 


thus: 2. Definited proof of barrels finished and 
assembled; the arms of the citv of St. Etienne fol 


lowed by the word “St. Etienne”: type ST ETIENNE 


The Paris mark thus: @® 3. Double proot of barrels finished 


and assembled, the arms of the city of St. Etienne, repeated, 


@@& 4. Triple proot ol barrels 


finished and assembled; the arms of the city of St. Etienne, 


and followed by the word “St. Etienne”: 


The Paris mark thus: 


stamped thrice and followed by the word “St. Etienne” 


+ +, " . 
ILIKE ser ENNE = Standard black powder proot ol finished 
> * * 


arms (at 620 kg. pressure )—the letter F surmounted by a 
crown: E The Paris mark thus: tw) OO. Special black 


powder proof of finished arms (at 800 kg. pressure )—the 


etter S surmounted by a crown: = The Paris mar US: 
letter S ted by =~ The P k th 


mn 


=.=: -. Standard smokeless powder (“poudre T’’) test 


of finished arms (at 850 kg. pressure) the letters PT sur 


The Paris mark thus: PT 


mounted by a crown: 


LY 
PT 
&. Same test with powder “7” and “M”: p) PM 


g. Special smokeless powder (poudre “T”) test of finished 


arms (at 1,100 kg. pressure) the letters PT surmounted by 


\ty 
two crowns: vty 
PT 


upon arms tested when ready for sale and delivery: tour 


10, Supplementary stamping placed 


forks of lightning emanating from a single point and forming 
a rectangle: "<Q 11. Additional stamp designed to indicat 
arms of standard dimensions; the word “normal” enclosed 
in a rectangle with rounded corners: ‘NORMAL) 12. Suppl 


mentary stamp placed on arms of foreign make; the words 


“arme etrangere” surrounded by a rectangle with rounded 





corners: (ARME E TRANGERE) 13. Proof of rifled shouldes 
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PLATE I: Proor Marks ON CURRENT 


arms; the letters AR surmounted by a crown and tollowed 


by the word “St. Etienne”: 14. Proot of hand 


KR ST.ETIENNE 


weapons, a crown, duplicating, but in reduced size that used 


in proof 1, above, and followed by the word Etienne” 


Sy stetienne [he 1g02 edition of the rules and regulations 


of the St. Etienne proof house lists two stampings not found 
in the later issue (1928). These formerly appeared on finished 
but non-assembled barrels, the first after ordinary, and the 
Single 


the arms of the city of 


second after double, proof. They are: 15. proof olf 
barrels finished but not assembled; 


followed by the letters N.A. 


DXNAsrerenne 


Etienne and the word 


Double proot of such barrels: 


OX Oe NASETIENNE 


-For black powder tests of unassembled 


Etienne” 


Powders used. 
“No. 2 
“Extra-fine” 


barrels Strong”; for black powder tests of finished 


arms for smokeless powder tests—“Poudre T” 
( powder T). 


) 


Shot employed—No. 8 metric. 


Other marks “~ applied to arms proved at St. 


Etienne include - é 
> 
sree 
® is a mark used on French government-made arms, 
while we 
E 


proved at 


illustrates one placed on toreign-made arms 


Etienne. 


Special marks at one time placed on weapons produced in 


[z] - Chatellerault— 


Mutzig, a capital E surmounted by a star E 


other French towns were: Sailleville 
a capital E; 


a crown above the 


Tulle 


letter E E 





AND RECENT 


ARMS OF THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


French arms now bear a crown above the 


letter E, 
the first drawing in Plate I). 


government 
the crown differing trom that used by Tulle (sec 
Other marks found on French 
government arms of current or recent vintage constitute the 


remaining illustrations in Plate I. 


Epiror’s Note:—This series of articles, of which the above 
is the second, begun in the November-December 1933 issu 
of Army Orpnance (Vol. XIV, No. 81) will be continued in 
the next and subsequent issues. In the installment to appeat 
in the March-April, 1934, 


plete his discussion of continental proof practices including 


issue Colonel Goddard will com 


those of Spain, Italy, Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia and 


Russia. Subsequently he will describe the procedure followed 
by producers in the United States. 

Since the publication in these pages of the first installment 
of this series many readers have written in asking for retet 
ences to books on the general subject of proot marks; others 
have requested information as to the markings used by a 
former inquiries, this 


particular manufacturer. As to the 


series of articles by Colonel Goddard is, so far as we know, 
the first comprehensive statement on the subject to appear in 
the technical literature. As to particular markings, we would 
urge readers to await publication of the complete text in the 
hope that subsequent installments will contain the desired 
information. ArmMy Orpnance believes that publication of 
this exhaustive study of the subject is a definite contribution 
toward the development of arms identification and of valuc 
to those who cherish guns of various makes and models, the 
exact identity of the markings of which may have been doubt 
ful. The 


valuable and small arms themselves more interesting by these 


literature, we hope, will have been made more 


additions to it. From a typographical standpoint we trust 
that the 
the text will not prove to be disconcerting. 


use of so many small illustrations as referred to in 
The sign language 
when combined with the printed 


alone is enlightening; 


word it is still enlightening even if mechanically awkward 
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Month by Month 


FIFTEEN years of unceasing effort for industrial prepared 
ness is a significant span in the annals of the detense progress 
of the United States. It is significant because the whole theory 

of industrial preparedness is sig 
Tue AnNuat Meetine nificant. Search the papers and 
speeches of our statesmen of years 


ago and you will find no reference to it in theory or in 
purpose; possibly because industrial development in_ this 
country even as recent as the turn of the century was not 
sufficiently grasped, possibly because only wars of movement 
and maneuver and not of attrition were the common ac 
ceptation of battle. Look to the recommendations of some 
military leaders of the past—and not far distant past, at that 
and it is a lone voice here and there that cried tor a better 
appraisal of our growing industrial strength for its possible 
utilization as a weapon of defense. But the World War did 
more than awaken a realization of the place of industry in 
the scheme of national defense; it not only awakened a sense 
of the connection and of the dependence of armies and navies 
on industrial strength, it left a lasting determination, certainly 
in the United States, that the two elements of our national 
lite—the defense services and industrial preparation—are in 
separable, that the readiness and efhciency of the former arc 
essentially dependent upon the latter in time of major emer 
gency. The result is, and for the past fifteen years has been, 
a system of national defense in our country predicated not 
upon hordes of conscripts always at arms, not upon vast ac 
cumulations of armament, not upon costly fortifications but 
simply and solely upon a small army of professional soldiers 
backed by a minimum of trained reserve strength and by 
industry trained in, or at least familiar with, the defensc 
responsibilities which will be its in time of war. 

Such was the note which predominated the Fifteenth An 
nual Meeting of the Army Ordnance Association in Pittsburgh 
on December 14, 1933. Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
an account of the meeting. The principal addresses delivered 


on the occasion are also published in this number. These, we 





hope, tell the story plainly enough. We share the sentiments 
ot appreciation to American industry for its interest and co 
operation and to the men in almost every locality of the 
nation who have assumed places of leadership in this cause 
as these sentiments were expressed by the distinguished As 
sistant Secretary of War, Governor Woodring, by the Chiet 
ot Ordnance, General Hof, and by the Chiet of the Technical 
Staff of the Ordnance Department, Colonel Wesson, in their 
addresses. We share the conviction, too, that this sane theory 
of preparedness will have a constantly progressing and grow 
ing body of opinion and experience to assist it with each pass 
ing year. Surely the enthusiasm and spirit of the Pittsburgh 
meeting, superb as it was in every detail, is ample justification 
tor a conviction such as this. When such a display of active 
interest is shown after fifteen years there is little cause for 
doubt as to the soundness of the theory and of its appeal to 
industry. 

One thought was in our mind as we listened to the splendid 
addresses at the meeting (those published in these pages and 
those which limitations of space prevented ). It was the neces 
sity for action—action all down the line. Paper plans some 
times become just paper if they are not given a chance to prove 
their worth; so action demands that educational orders for 
munitions become a regular part of our annual defense activi 
ties. Young men must be recruited to fill gaps in the ranks 
of those who will execute our plans in case of another emer 
gency; so action demands a larger and growing group of 
citizens familiar with the problems of industrial preparedness. 
The surveys of plants must be kept current to the last minute, 
so to speak; so action demands the closest possible coordination 
of governmental agencies and commercial establishments. Not 
to progress is to decline in such a sphere as this. 

Senator Roscoe Conkling sounded a note as long ago as 
1874 which well demonstrates our thought in this regard 
Speaking betore the New England Society in New York he 
quoted the leader of an Arctic band who said to his followers 
“Whoever sits down will sleep, and whoever sleeps will 
perish.” We, the sponsors of industrial preparedness, might 
take that as our resolve for the future. Fifteen years have 
shown that there can be no “laying down on this job” for the 
consequences ol sitting down will be as disastrous in this 


held as they are in the Arctic. 
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DHE \rmy motorization program is under way! Seven 
thousand, seven hundred and seventy-six motor vehicles are 
being purchased for the Army to replace many of the old 

Werld War lorries which have been kept 
MorTorIZATION operating these many years. The entire 
Unper Way program, in addition to the above vehicles. 
also includes some 2,000 traction devices 
to give greater flotation to pneumatic-tired vehicles for cross 
country operations, 612 adapters for 75-mm. gun carriages 
to permit them to be towed at high speeds, 1,112 pintles 
and 34 shielding radios tor special trucks. 

First under the wire toward getting the program started 
was the Ordnance Department which promptly sent out in 
vitations for bids for medium and light tractors. We do not 
mean to be cynical but cannot resist the observation that thx 
Army and Navy offer an ideal outlet for Public Works activi 
ties particularly where the purpose is to furnish immediate 
employment. We know of many proposed Public Works 


projects which have dallied along month alter month with 
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little or nothing to show in the way of actual undertaking. 
With the defense services it is quite a different matter. Al- 
ways ready to go at the drop of the hat, the Army and Navy 
have shown in the Public Works plan that they will get men 
to work without a split second of delay the moment the 
authorization is given. 

Readers will be interested in a two-way approach to just 
what the motorization program for the Army means. By 
distribution among arms and services of the military estab- 
lishment the vehicles are allocated as follows: Infantry in 
the Continental United States, 1,164; in the Philippine Islands, 
76; in Hawaii, 244; making a grand total of 1,484 vehicles 
for the Infantry of the Regular Army. The other allocations 
of vehicles to Regular Army arms and services are: Field 
Artillery, 1,811; Cavalry, 438; Coast Artillery, 731; Air Corps, 
880; Corps of Engineers, 335; Signal Corps, 147; Chemical 
Warfare Service, 97; Medical Department, 139; Quartermaster 
Corps, 67; and Ordnance Department, 96. This is a grand 
total of 6,225 vehicles for the Regular Army. For the National 
Guard 1,551 vehicles are provided for the Field Artillery. 

It is enlightening to observe how this distribution will be 
made among tactical and technical organizations. For in- 
stance, the Infantry in the Continental United States will have 
the headquarters and military police companies of the 1st, 
2nd and 3rd Divisions motorized; the headquarters and head- 
quarters companies of the rst, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Brigades; 
the headquarters and headquarters companies (less howitzer 
platoons) and the field trains of all regiments; the machine 
gun and howitzer units of the 1st Division, the 30th and 38th 
Regiments and the 2nd Battalion, 29th Infantry. In Hawaii 
the headquarters and headquarters company and the field 
train of two brigades and four regiments will be motorized 
and in the Philippines the same units of one brigade and two 
regiments. Also under the heading of Infantry, all active tank 
units in the Regular Army will be motorized with unarmored 
motor vehicles. 

For the Field Artillery provision is made for truck tractive 
power and 75-mm. carriages modified for high speed hauling 
for the following units: all Field Artillery in the Hawaiian 
and Philippine Islands; one-half of the 75-mm. artillery of 
the rst, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Divisions; one-half of the remaining 
divisional 75-mm. gun artillery in the United States; one 
battalion of 75-mm. guns for the mechanized Cavalry brigade; 
all medium and heavy field artillery units. 

For the Cavalry, motors will replace animal-drawn vehicles 
in the headquarters troop, 1st Cavalry Division; in the head- 
quarters of two active Cavalry brigades and the active horsed 
regiments within the United States and in the Philippines. 
Motors will be substituted for animal-drawn vehicles of the 
field trains of all horsed Cavalry regiments in the United 
States and in the Philippines and unarmored vehicles and 
scout cars will be provided for the rst Cavalry (mechanized ) 
and for all active horsed regiments. 

For the Coast Artillery, equipment is authorized for 2 
railway, 3 tractor-drawn and 6 antiaircraft regiments. For 
the Air Corps motor vehicles will be provided for all ground 
units—16 service squadrons G. H. Q. air force headquarters, 
two observation squadrons and one pursuit squadron. For 
the Signal Corps all active units assigned divisions will be 
motorized. This will equip five Signal companies and one 
Signal troop to function as motorized units at peace strength. 
The Corps of Engineers will have motor equipment for seven 
regiments with motorized field trains, combat train elements 








remaining animal-drawn except for the gth Engineers. Motor 
equipment will be provided for all active Chemical Wartar: 
units except the chemical company in Panama which is pack. 
For the Quartermaster Corps provision is made for activ« 
motor repair elements of the Quartermaster regiments of the 
ist, 2nd, and 3rd divisions and of the Quartermaster squadron 
of the 1st Cavalry Division. For the Ordnance Department, 
maintenance companies of the rst, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th and the 
Hawaiian and 1st Cavalry Divisions will be motorized as well 
as the maintenance companies with the mechanized forc« 
and with the tanks. 

All 75-mm. Field Artillery units of the National Guard to 
the extent at present authorized will be equipped with motor 
vehicles and in addition one reconnaissance truck and two 
light trucks will be furnished for each firing battery. 

So at last Army motorization is under way. It is 
tentious program and still leaves more to be done. But cer- 
tainly motorization is here. The philosophy expressed by the 
Chief of Staff in the article which appears elsewhere in this 
issue is one which takes due account of the changing times. 
Motorization is one of the big factors in a philosophy ot 
defense to which all students will subscribe heartily. The 
Until mountains 


a pre 


Army mule is not gone and will not go. 
are made low and valleys are leveled he will not disappear 
but at least he is replaced in those fields where the muleless 
wagon can do his job more quickly, more cheaply, more 
modernly if you please—but never more dependably. 
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| HE Aberdeen Proving Ground long ago reached its place 
in the sun. But the sun, as the scientists tell us, has spots 
and so had Aberdeen—not in the human element that has 
brought it world renown and first 
rank among engineering organiza 
tions but in the physical makeup of 


THe New ABERDEEN 


its plant and equipment. Now there is to be a new Aberdeen 
—the plant is to be brought up to the high standard of its 
personnel. By direction of the President, the Administrator 
of Public Works has authorized the expenditure of $2,947,150 
for new construction, renovation and repair at the proving 
ground. In back of the decision authorizing the work is good 
judgment of the highest kind because Aberdeen, justly en 
titled to the fame it has already achieved for the United 
States Army, should no longer be permitted to struggle with 
inferior physical equipment as it has had to do against great 
odds for many years. 

The allocation of this sum from Public Works funds for 
the improvement of Aberdeen will be news of the first rank 
for members of the Army Ordnance Association who, of all 
the country’s civilian population, are probably best acquainted 
with this establishment. Through their contact with it Aber 
deen has become more than a military proving ground. It 
has taken on, in addition, many of the features of a “proving 
ground of public opinion,” a phrase already popularized in 
commercial fields. Members of the Association have been 
faced with a stern realization for years past that the physical 
plant on the banks of the Chesapeake was in sad need of re 
furbishing many of its utilities, of replacing structures never 
intended originally for a very long life and of installing facil: 
ties which the organization has lacked from the start. 

It will be of particular interest to our readers to become 


acquainted with some of the major items of technical con 
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struction in the program. Incidentally it should be recalled 
that as a Public Works measure time is of the essence of 
these improvements. The ultimate purpose, of course, is a 
properly equipped proving ground; the proximate purpose is 
to put men to work on it at once and the men are already at 
work. Visitors to the proving ground know full well that 
no time is lost there when things are operating on schedule. 
The largest item of technical construction in the present 
program is the allocation of more than a half million dollars 
for the extension of the air held and to remove existing 
hazards. Warehouse and magazine construction are also re 
ceiving large sums. 

Among the detailed items included in the plan are: repair 
of Quartermaster storehouse, a new filtration plant, a ware 
house for heavy supplies, a locomotive and crane house, an 
ammunition and assembly plant, cartridge case shop, small 
arms building, loading building, bomb shed, additional maga 
zines for smokeless and black powder, two ammunition store 
houses, constant temperature magazines and an ordnance 
warehouse. These are but a few of the projects under way. 
There is also a project tor the testing range for large caliber 
guns including shops and radio buildings, a new hangar, test 
courses for automotive vehicles and proof facilities for auto 
motive testing. Then there are items of repair such as those 
for roads to the recovery fields and observation points, recon 
ditioning of railroad trackage, repair of water systems, replace 
ment of observation towers, overhauling the electrical sys 
tem, telephone construction, and reconditioning the museum 
and machine shop. All of these, and we have selected only 
a few of the many approved projects, indicate that the new 
Aberdeen will carry on where the old lett off. When recon 
ditioned, the technical construction now in progress bids fair 
to guarantee that Aberdeen will rank among the great labora 
tories of the world from the standpoint of facilities and 
equipment as it already does by achievement. 

In addition to the technical construction program, funds 
have also been provided for housing construction for person 
nel. Visitors to the old Aberdeen know only too well how 


urgent was the need for new quarters. This part of the 
present program calls for the construction of feld and com 
pany officers’ quarters, an officers’ mess, quarters for non 
commissioned officers and barracks to accommodate 200 men. 

Thus the old Aberdeen will be transformed into the new: 
the deficiencies in plant and facilities which had grown in 
character and quantity since the World War will be remedied 
and the technical progress can go on at a more efficient tempo. 
Let us hope that other establishments of the Army which have 
not yet shared in the technical construction program, of which 
the Aberdeen project was a part, will receive similar good 
treatment by the dispensers of funds. There is crying need for 
it at many of the arsenals and depots. 

We hasten to extend congratulation to those who mad 
possible the allotment of these funds for so worthy a purpose. 
The Administrator of Public Works could have allotted funds 
for no more important enterprise of the Federal Government. 
Members of the Army Ordnance Association will await with 
growing impatience an opportunity to visit their time 
honored rendezvous to Inspect it and its work as of yore 
and to sing the praises of those who made possible these 
improvements. That this work is now going on will warm 
the hearts of every ordnance follower in the land and when 
the new Aberdeen makes its bow it will be greeted with the 


same aflectionate attachment that ever lingers with the old. 
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| HE British Dratt Convention tor Disarmament 


of diplomatic maneuver on the part of Messrs. MacDonald, 
Simon and Henderson, to gloss over Britain’s untavorable 
situation—contalns, 


defense among 


WHAT Is AN other generalities for assuring the 
ARMAMENT EXPERT? peace of Europe, references to arma 
ment “experts.” For instance, where 
the Draft Convention proposes a permanent disarmament 
commission to be set up at Geneva, this group would be com 
posed of representatives of all governments adhering to the 
disarmament treaty. Each government would appoint one 
We 


in the convention itself no definition of the required qualifica 


member accompanied by substitutes and experts. hind 


/ 
tions of these important functionaries. The question naturally 
arises, What is an armament expert? Or, if you preter, when 
is a person expert in disarmament? The answer to us seems 
as plain as the proverbial nose on one’s impersonal face. 
Based on experience we doubt whether any permanent com 
mission as proposed would count these important noses in the 
sane and logical way that is their due. Expertness, lik 
insanity, is a relative term at best but when so important a 
world question as peace through disarmament is up tor d 
termination and when certificates for the armament experts 
are attested there should not be any borderline cases as there 
often are in lunacy proceedings. 

It we are to judge how tricky the determination of expert 
ness On questions of weapons can really be, we need not look 
as tar away as Geneva. We have ample evidence of gross 
misapplication of the term close at hand at home. As articles 
in these pages have pointed out from time to time, there arc 
any number of irresponsible and decidedly unqualified in 
dividuals whose services are available at $50.00 a day who 
will furnish convincing proof of their untamiliarity with 
bullets and weapons in criminal cases. Considerable effort 


N. R. A. 


a code of expert qualifications for testimony of this kind. 


was exerted before the days of codes to establish 
The move is still on foot but judged by what we see in the 
papers it has not yet borne fruit. To eradicate the impostors 
and posers for the benefit of scientific crime detection and 
for general justice by discarding those who are not expert is 
a real problem among us. It should go without saying that if 
the feld were widened trom our own Continental limits to 
a world-embracing police function, as the Draft Convention 
anticipates at Geneva, then the difficulties would be multiplied 
many fold. 

It is very amusing during these days of poker-face strug 
gle (?) for disarmament to see the headlessness with which 
We have 


only the highest praise for the sincerity ol those American 


the term “expert” on the subject is tossed about. 


citizens who officially and unofhcially have partaken in the 
talk fest 


famed American newspaper correspondent resident abroad 


at Geneva. But every now and again some justly 
will apply the term “expert” where it doesn’t belong at all. 
And by such use of the term certain well-meaning peopk 
have come to consider themselves as experts when they have 
no more right to the ttle than the wearer of white spats has, 
As al 
case in point we recently attended one of Mr. Libby's much 
We 
expected anything like a vaudeville performance and for the 
did But Eddy 


Munchausen or Olsen & Johnson could not have presented 


simply because of the spats, to be called a statesman. 


tooted peace meetings in the nation’s capital. had not 


most part we not get one. Foy, Baron 


attractive lady on 


a more ludicrous performance than a 


very 
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the program who proceeded to give the technical reasons why 
guns of more than 155-mm. in caliber should be outlawed. 
The performance was smile-provoking because the speaker 
took the place of an expert on what is really a technical and 
tactical question of national defense. In the same way gentle 
men affiliated with law firms which specialize in international 
financial cases may be perfectly fine fellows but when the 
foreign dispatches refer to them as “experts on armament” we 
are forced again to propose the question “What is an arma- 
ment expert?” 

The answer ‘7<:as.plain as the proverbial nose on your 
impersonal face. It is néne other than an individual identified 
with the profession of arms who has made national defense 
his life’s study. The soldier is the answer—the soldier of dis 
tinction in tactics, in technique, in organization, in supply, 
in a word, in the art of war. When we want professional 
opinion on that subject we must go to him. The good lady 
to whom we have referred and all others of her inclination- 
male and female—who compose our peace societies and inter 
nationalist propaganda agencies are making laughing-stocks of 
themselves on this score in the minds of matter-of-fact people. 
If they but realized that by attempting to discuss calibers, 
ranges, weights, etc., they are blundering just as badly as the 
lawyer who is sure he knows the symptoms and cure of liver 
complaint or the doctor who is sure he knows the rights 
and duties of holders of second trust debentures or the min 
ister who holds himself out as the last word on the relative 
merits of the remonetization of silver, then they would grace 
fully step aside. In which event we might be sure that 
armament experts, whether on draft conventions abroad or 
national defense questions at home, would be conceded the 
respect of opinion to which they, by profession, are entitled. 
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RACKET as an epithet has become a favorite among certain 
speakers and writers these days. Coupled to munitions, “the 
munitions racket” is particularly popular as a theme for many 

users of the printed and spoken 
Tue Munitions Racker word. It is the subject of an ad 
dress by Mr. Fenner Brockway, 
chairman of the Independent Labor party of Great Britain, 
former member of Parliament in the Labor Government, 
author of “Bloody Traffic,” “Hungry England” and “Muni- 
tions Morality,” who was recently barn-storming in the United 
States. (Mr. Brockway’s “Munitions Morality” was the sub 
ject of comment in these pages some months ago. ) 

Mr. Brockway has been making a swing around the circle 
declaiming on this favorite theme. Recently he appeared in 
the nation’s capital to give his address under the auspices of 
the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
the Friends Forum and the Washington Council on Inter 
national Relations. From reports received on this address, 
and we should add on other addresses in similar vein even 
by such distinguished public men as Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University, we gather that a concerted 
move is on foot to drive out the “munitions racketeers” so 
that all munitions will be provided for by government monop 
oly. So what? We ask Mr. Brockway because government 
monopoly of munitions manufacture is practically the con 
dition prevailing in the United States today. Mr. Brockway 
must know that very litth—dangerously little, would be more 
correct—of the munitions production of the United States 


is produced by commercial contractors in time of peace. 





Strangely enough the whole question on which Mr. Brock 
way, Dr. Butler and others are now agitating so vociferously 
was settled many years ago to the satisfaction of those who 
are really familiar with the problem of American munitions. 
We would recommend, if these loud-spoken gentlemen are 
interested, that they consult among other texts the report of 
the United States Board on Arms, Munitions and Equipment, 
under the chairmanship of Col. Francis J. Kernan, which con 
ducted an elaborate investigation of the subject in 1917. The 
specific purpose for which the Board was formed was to in 
vestigate and report upon “the feasibility, desirability and 
practicability of the government manufacturing arms, muni 
tions and equipment.” Indeed the function of the Board was 
even broader than that. It was organized as directed by 
Section 121 of the National Defense Act of 1916. The Act 
provided, “The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
appoint a board of five citizens, two of whom shall be civilians 
and three of whom shall be officers of the Army, to investigat« 
and report to him the feasibility, desirability, and practicability 
of the Government manufacturing arms, munitions and equip 
ment, showing in said report the comparative prices of the 
arms, munitions, and equipment manufactured in Govern 
ment plants and those manufactured in private plants, the 
amount of money necessary to build and operate Government 
plants for the manufacture of arms, munitions, and equip 
ment; showing also what the Government plants and arsenals 
are now doing in the way of manufacturing arms, munitions, 
and equipment, and what saving has accrued to the Govern 
ment by reason of its having manufactured a large part of its 
own arms, munitions, and equipment for the last four years.” 

The board, known as the Kernan Board, made a complet 
investigation and report which is embodied in Senate Docu 
ment No. 664 of the 64th Congress, 2nd Session. We will not 
describe at length its very sound conclusions but, to summariz« 
the part germane to this discussion, the Board found that it 
is not desirable that the Government manufacture its arms, 
munitions and equipment exclusively because it is not feasibk 
or practicable for it to do so with any due regard to economy 
or to preparedness within a reasonable time. By way ot 
qualification we should also add that in addition to the 
chairman, the Board was composed of then Lieut. Col. Charles 
P. Summerall, who was later Chief of Staff of the Army; 
Benedict Crowell, who later became the Assistant Secretary 
of War and Director of Munitions and who has been honored 
with the Presidency of the Army Ordnance Association since 
its organization fifteen years ago; Mr. R. Goodwyn Rhett of 
Charleston, S. C., and Maj. Lawson M. Fuller, United States 
Army, Retired. 

We cite the findings of the Kernan Board simply to show 
that the solution of a problem of this sort is not a haphazard 
thing, that its solution depends on study and qualified opinion 
and that the problem when weighed in the balance of threat 
ened conflict, as it was by the Kernan Board, is a little heavier 
and more technical than such individuals as Mr. Brockway 
might be equipped by training and experience to handle. 
We would surmise Mr. Brockway with his pious talk on the 
“Munitions Racket” is not so equipped. If he thinks he is 
we respectfully suggest that he study the recommendations 
of the Kernan Board—that is, provided his stock in trade is 
not ballyhoo as we believe it to be, and provided further, that 
he is willing to get down to hard facts. 

So often the “discoverer,” if he would go into the record a 
little, would find that fact-finding, qualified bodies have 
beaten him to it by way of sound, non-hysterical analysis. 
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[ HE death on January 15, in Paris, of the eminent French 


chemist, Paul Marie Eugene Vieille, inventor of cellulose 
nitrate smokeless powder and a leading world authority on 

the manufacture of explosives, marks the 
THe PAssInG o1 passing of a pioneer. It recalls, too, the era 
M. Vreiwut of fifty years ago when the quest for a 
smokeless powder, begun In 1800, was al 
its height. The research explosives chemists whose investiga 
tions were being prosecuted with determined vigor when 
Vieille’s Poudre B in 1886 appeared upon the scene were 
M. Vieille’s 


researches brought him high honors, he was a member of 


Titans, Vieille himself being in the vanguard. 


the French Institute, an officer of the Legion of Honor and 
i member of the French Academy of Sciences. Among other 
honors which came to him during his long and useful career 
of seventy-nine years, were the Prix de Mechanique and the 
Prix Leconte awarded him by the Academy in 1877 and 1889, 
respectively. He had served tor many years as inspectoi 
general of the powder and saltpeter industry of France. 
The stage of explosives chemistry upon which M. Vieille 
entered in the second half of the last century was an historic 
one. In 1846 Schénbein discovered cellulose nitrate, to be 


followed a year later by glycercyl nitrate. These “chemical 
curiosities” were relegated to a slow and paintul process ot 
development because of their awe-inspiring qualities and the 
lack of appreciation of the technique of manufacture and 
purification. Twenty years of laborious and cautious experi 
ment elapsed during which they replaced gunpowder for blast 
ing purposes. There was actually a period of sixteen years 
of investigation before Lenk in 1862 undertook unsuccessfully 
to utilize guncotton as a propellant. That was the beginning 
of a series of researches lead by Captain Schultze of the 
German Army in 1865 with his ambiguous pamphlet on his 
“new chemical gunpowder” followed by Volkmann’s nitro 
xylin and collodin in 1872-75. In 1882 Reid patented the 
agglutination of nitrocellulose into grains which were hard- 
ened by colloiding in ether and alcohol. In 1883 Forster 
and Wolff brought forth their method for coating guncotton 
grains. In 1885, “J. B..” a new idea in smokeless powder 
manutacture, was ushered in by Johnston and Borland who 
developed a process by which the grains were hardened and 
their inflammability increased. They mixed nitrocotton with 
barium nitrate to produce what was then known as “nitrated 
guncotton.” But the year 1886—forty years after the first 
steps had been taken—marked the advent of military smoke 
less powder of the modern class when Vieille produced his 


Poudre B and Poudre BN, 


General Boulanger who had been director of Infantry in the 


the former named in honor of 


French Army, commandant of the forces occupying Tunis in 
1884 and who was minister of war when Vieille’s powder 
was introduced. Poudre B consisted of cellulose nitrates alone; 


Poudre BN 


oxidizers. 


contained barium or potassium nitrates as 


Both were colloided by a solvent, such as ether 
alcohol, and the grain was hardened to a hornlike, structure 
less mass. This was two years before Alfred Nobel produced 
his double-base powder of nitrocellulose and nitroclycerol to 
torm ballistite and three years before the British government 
introduced cordite. In 1889 our own Dr. Charles E. Munroe 
began his experiments at the Naval Torpedo Station at New 
port, Rhode Island, which led to the introduction of indurite. 

All this comes to mind as one records the death of M. 
Vieille. To have contributed in the initial stages of smoke 


lc SS pow det progress as he did, to have reached the position 





and to have attained the honor which his native country ac 
corded him emphasize again the place of research in_ the 
evolution of peaceful pursuits and detense necessities. M. 
Vieille and military smokeless powder began a new cycle ot 
military strategy and tactics, a cycle which succeeded the one 
introduced when Bacon presented gun powder to the world 


six centuries before. 
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Occask IN was taken in the review columns of this Journal 
several issues ago to forewarn our readers that “Cry Havoc,” a 
book by Beverly Nichols on the horrors of patriotism and the 

deviltry of armament firms, would be hailed 


Dr. Potinc trom the house-tops and recommended for 


Crizts Havoc reading by the young. That reminder, of 
prophesy as it turned out to be, has proved not 


lar wrong. about munitions-making, 


Nichol’s 


poison gas and his neurosis about the fallacies of patriotism 


narcotics 


were praised in no uncertain terms to a coast-to-coast radio 
audience of “young people and friends of young people every 
Dr. Daniel A. 
“Read “Cry Havoc, ” was Dr. Poling’s injunction in answer 


where” by Poling on December 17, 1933. 
to his self-addressed and oft-repeated question, “Is the world 
going mad?” As is customary in addresses of this type the 
speaker dwelt at length upon the utter futility of fleets and 
armaments, “weapons of slaughter,” the “killing of women 
and babies!” From all this he drew the conclusion that only a 
return to morality would save the world—a conclusion true 
enough whether arrived at by a correct premise or a false one. 
But why urge young people and friends of young people 
everywhere to read “Cry Havoc”? 

The thing that is hard to understand in such a spectacle is 
this: Dr. Poling addressed his remarks, as he always does in 
his Sunday afternoon broadcasts, “to young people and friends 
He repeated time and again 


But “Cry 


of young people everywhere.” 
his injunction to his hearers “Read ‘Cry Havoc.” 
Havoc” contains such a statement as the following: “I be 
lieve with every fiber of my being that the hour has now 
struck in the world’s history when every man who wishes 
to serve his country must realize that ‘patriotism’ is the worst 
service he can offer it.” Rather a hard saying to recommend 
to young people and friends of young people everywhere! 

Another thing that dehes explanation is that international 
ists apparently will not see the point that they and they alone 
are doing nearly all the war talk. In this connection the 
U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings called attention to an article 
in a recent issue of Current History in which a British news 
paper correspondent suggests that if European politicians, 
military people and big armament firms stopped talking about 
war there would be little or no danger of it. And in the same 
issue of Current History a glance at the table of contents has 
the following articles listed, “The Rearming of Germany,” 
“Japanese War Boom,” “Unrest in Siam,” “The Nazi Threat 
to Central Europe,” “Arab Riots in Palestine,” and “Czecho 
slovakia Bans Nazis.” 


charged to it by some moralists and some teature writers! 


Poor armament, the crimes that are 


Poor peace, it is being talked to death by its enemies who 
think they are its friends! Friends of peace in fact, those in 
the United States who hold the name of peace in veneration 
and its blessings in thanks and who insist on a fair degree of 
munitions preparedness are pictured as scape yoats and pup 


pets to young people and triends of young people everywhere. 
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Armament Alarmists 
An Editorial 


THERE is no denying that one of the puzzling popular 


problems existing in the United States today is the attitude 
Under 


this all-inclusive term, which in correct parlance generally 


of many of our people on the question of armament. 


means not only the material but the personnel factors entering 
into our annual bill for military defense, a great many people 
are being led to believe that every dime spent for keeping an 
army fit goes into the pockets of conniving war lords, con- 
scienceless munitions makers and other seekers of “blood 
money.’ It is not necessary to concern ourselves here with 
the causes for this popular misunderstanding. It will be 
sufficient to indicate, we believe, that the unceasing propa- 
ganda of domestic and foreign origin purposely makes no 
distinction between conditions at home and those alleged to 
exist abroad. Whether intentional or not, this error is at the 
bottom of the forces now raising the hew and cry against war 
—as though there were anyone in his or her senses who is not 
against war. Armament alarmists politely throw the world 
into one huge kettle and then damn the whole stew regard 
less of the character of any particular ingredients. The fact is, 
ot course, that war is decried no less by the advocate of na- 
tional defense than by outspoken peace advocates, yet the 
latter invariably attribute a seemingly pernicious zeal on the 
part of their opponents in the United States for starting up 


an international conflict every fortnight or so. 


[HE harm in such an antidefense policy as we are now 
accustomed to is readily apparent in that it does an injustice 
to all concerned—to those who uphold our traditional policy 
of defense and to the so-called advocates of peace themselves. 
This harm arises entirely from the maneuver—and a very 
clumsy one it is at times—by which no distinction is drawn 
between our own defense needs in relation to our national and 
international position and those of other countries. All that 
the unsuspecting reader of peace tracts or the listener to “war- 
cure” broadcasts is told is that armament is an evil, as such it 
must be done away with lock, stock and barrel, and the sooner 
the better. A more temperate statement of the case would 
deny that armament per se is an evil and would make cer- 
tain that distinctions of degree based on conditions in each 
Were 


this done consistently and conscientiously there would be no 


particular country of the world are well understood. 


reason whatever for any citizen of the United States to en- 
gage, as so many thousands of them are now doing, in a 
harping complaint that their country is overarmed. As a mat 
ter of fact it will only overarm when it has unfriendly designs 
on another. Since it does not now harbor, and has never 
since its foundation entertained, such unfriendly designs, the 
case in theory and in fact could be stated truthfully without 
much trouble. 

Sut on this subject we need not confine ourselves to theories 
or empirical discussions for we have much more stable criteria 
on which to base a judgment. We can talk in terms of money, 
that labyrinth of discussion for all of us these days. Regard- 
less of its gold content the dollar for us is still a yardstick of 
value. Indeed we have in the annual budget recently trans- 
mitted to the Congress for the fiscal year 1935 a far more 


convincing indication of our peace-mindedness with prepared 
ness than all the handbills on the cause and cure of war could 





ever marshal. The 1935 budget for the military detense ot 
the United States represents the soundest of policies and at 
the same time bespeaks, we think, the feeling and approval 
of our people as a whole. It is interesting to see just what goes 
to make up the proposed expenditures. Even a cursory ex 
amination indicates no departure in policy from that which 
has prevailed since our World War experience proved the 
necessity of our present military organization. Such an ex 
amination shows that far from huge expenditures for arma 
ment to fatten the wallets of munitions makers there are only 
very meager sums for armament, correctly defined, and of 
these the predominating percentages are spent in Government 
operated arsenals. The humbug about the munitions industry 
in the United States is so far trom being justified that we 
defy anyone to conduct any kind of a private industry as such 
from the public funds of the United States which annually 


go for this purpose! 


Bur to get back to the hgures. The proposed War De- 
partment budget for 1935 as submitted to the Congress calls 
for a grand total tor military expenditures of $245,983,672. 
Add to this the non-military activities for which $25,274,925 
would be provided and add also several items which are 
referred to as the “permanent appropriations” provided for 
by organic law, and the grand total for the War Department 
proper is $287,703,033 including everything except $6,532,926 
for the operation and maintenance of the Panama Canal. 
True, the grand total (which, with the Canal, is $294,235. 
959), is a net increase of $14,622,717 in the War Department 
budget estimates for 1935 over the authorized obligations for 
1934; but $10,492,580 of this represents a restoration of one 
third of the legislative reduction of 15 per cent in compensa 
tion now ineflect. The amounts proposed for military activ- 
ities are the following: Office of Secretary, $7,000; General 
Staff Corps, $85,403; Adjutant General, $287,429; Finance 
Department, $126,468,629; Quartermaster Corps, $49,746,247: 
Signal Corps, $1,919,599; Air Corps, $21,450,253; Medical De 
partment, $1,165,570; Corps of Engineers, $350,071; Ordnance 
Department, $7,662,974; Chemical Warfare Service, $838,043: 
Chiefs of Intantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery and Coast Artil- 
lery, $1 30,567; seacoast defenses, $1,174,970; uu. 3 Military 
Academy, $1,982,916; National Guard Bureau, $24,500,685; 
Organized Reserves, $3,986,859; R. O. T. C., $3,117,601; 
C. M. T. C., $987,213, and National Board for Rifle Practice, 
$50,743. It will be noted that the largest item is that for the 
Finance Department. Its increase arises from the elimina 
tion of the iniquitous provision now in effect known as the 
“pay freeze.” It provides for the return of automatic increases 
in pay provided by law for officers and enlisted men for 
length of service and for promotion of officers to higher grades. 
These automatic increases were suspended by economy legisla 
tion during the fiscal years 1933 and 1934. The budget esti 
mate for 1935 provides for an average active strength of the 
Army of 12,000 commissioned officers, 831 warrant officers 
and 118,750 enlisted men of the Regular Army and 6,415 
enlisted men of the Philippine Scouts. 

Another item which is increased over the same classification 
for the preceding year is that for the Quartermaster Corps. 
It arises from the provision of $2,091,828 to meet the increased 
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cost of the Army ration. For the National Guard Bureau 
provision is made for the entire cost to the Federal Govern 
ment for the equipment, maintenance and training of the 
National Guard, except the pay and allowances of commis 
sioned officers of the Regular Army and the pay of enlisted 
men of the Regular Army detailed as instructors. The budget 
estimate for 1935 for the Guard shows a net increase over 
1934 obligations of $356,685 which provides for holding an 
nual encampments and 36 armory drills at full attendance 
strength. The average strength of the Guard for 1935 is 
estimated at 185,000. For the Organized Reserves during 
1935 the prov ision of $2,986,859 Is an increase of $802,791 over 
the obligations for the year 1934. This sum provides for 
fourteen days active duty training of 12,000 Reserve Officers 
and for the usual details to the General Staff and tactical units 
of the Air Corps. It also provides tor the attendance of ap 
proximately 127,500 students in R. O. T. C. units at schools 
and colleges and the training of 7,200 of these students at 42 
day camps. The increase in the 1935 estimates for this item is 
due principally to commutation of rations and depletions in 
clothing stocks. Fourteen thousand trainees in the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps would be taken care of by the 
budget. 

On the technical side increases over the present year are 
provided for the Signal Corps, the Air Corps and the Ord 
nance Department. The Signal Corps, mainly for deterred 
repairs and purchase of equipment, would be allotted some 
$345,000; the Air Corps increase is due mainly to an item ol 
$9,600,000 for new aircraft and the Ordnance Department an 


increase ol approximately $1,100,000 for new ammunition. 


EMPHASIS of the material side of defense, as necessary as 
such emphasis must be when a budget of expenditures is the 
vardstick, does not take into account a factor which tran 
scends any idea of military equipment. That factor is the 
efhciency of the human equation, better known in discus 
sions military as morale. Interweaving and underlying any 
sane plan for national defense is this coefhicient of morale; 
it embraces the training, professional livelihood and content 
ment of the human beings who compose an army. Strange as 
it may seem, soldiers are human! The funds spent for the 
Army are just as responsible for these psychological elements 
which do not appear as such in a table of expenditures as 
they are for material progress. When we consider the effect 
of reduced appropriations on training efficiency and personnel 
indeed there is ample reason for the proponents of national 
defense becoming the real alarmists. We heartily agree with 
the sound doctrine of the Chief of Staff who has not failed on 
any occasion to emphasize this point. The lay mind is all 
too prone in its failure to understand the value of training 
to a military force despite the object lesson of history which 
is, as we read it, that insufficiently trained troops have been 
responsible for the loss of thousands of American soldiers in 
campaigns of the past. Rather than being excessive on this 
score, the budget for 1935 might well be expanded rather than 
contracted. For efficiency’s sake and to guarantee the provi 
sions of the National Defense Act the enlisted strength of the 
Army and the officer personnel should be raised to 165,000 tot 
the former and 14,000 for the latter; the Officers’ Reserve 


Corps could well stand training 30,000 of its members reg 
ularly if efficiency is to count; the National Guard has found 
48 drill periods a year just barely sufficient to meet its needs 
and any reduction in number is proportionately adding to 


ineflectiveness. Adequate training, after all, is essential. 


Likewise any reference to the human tactor which leaves 


out fair treatment for the individual is damaging on its fac 
The continuing problem of pay adjustment and promotion 
in the Army is as old as the Army itself. Statistics could be 
shown to support the fact that pay for the Army has tor many 
years been unreasonably low and that various features of th 
several economy acts have operated to affect military personne! 
with peculiar force. One figure of the kind is all that is 
necessary to mention; namely, the pay of the enlisted man 
who today receives $30 a month less a 15 per cent economy 
reduction. The same contention is made with equal truth and 
force regarding the rates of pay of officer personnel. So that 
these things so closely tied to the morale of any military 
organization—they are inherent in the morale of any group 
of human beings whether they be officers and enlisted men 
of an army, foremen and mechanics of a factory, floorwalkers 
and sales ladies of a department store—depend entirely on 
fair dealing. The tactor which makes fair dealing possible 
should permeate every item of a budget whether critics con 
strue the procedure as overhead only or, if they insist, as the 


general cost of our “armament.” 


F ROM this analysis armament alarmists should take little 
consolation. After all, the only items in the entire budget 
which come within the definition of armament, as the daily 
press and the peace society speakers use it, are those for the 
Air Corps and the Ordnance Department. They total about 
$20,000,000, more than two-thirds of which is for air defense. 
Granting that there is not absolute finality in the figures there 
is nevertheless this much about them: they indicate the at 
titude of the national administration toward land defense; 
they are modest in amount regardless of what changes up or 
down are made by the Congress. If there is cause tor alarm 
about them we fail to see it. Armament in the budget for 
military detense is just about one-tenth of the total ¢ xpenditure 
for the Army; it contemplates no rearmament, a favorite term 
with alarmists. On the contrary it is one-tenth of the total 
land defense insurance premium. Armament alarmists in 
their future plans for attack might have the graciousness to 
stick to the figures. Should they see fit to do so they must 
concede that there is for the year 1935, as could have been said 
for every other year since 1776, no cause for alarm at all 
There would be good cause for alarm if we of the United 
States were not the peace-loving people we are. There 
would be cause for alarm if our military leaders were pro 
viding in their budget estimates for a great expansion of 
manpower and equipment. There would be cause for alarm 
if our military plans were only a stepping stone to imperialism 
and aggrandizement. As it is, our military philosophy when 
translated into annual expenditures for actual operation has 
nothing in it anywhere to indicate a change in our time 

honored and time-tested theories of military defense. When 
the day comes when armament alarmists study the figures 
and from them deduce the very plain conclusion that our 
Army is providing for the satety and well-being of 125,000,000 
of us, it will be a day tor general rejoicing. They will then 
wonder, as some of us wonder now, how it was that their lack 
of perspective made them view with alarm the case of arma 

ment—as they cal] it-—out of all true proportion. Let it b 

remembered, though, that people suffering from an obsession 
cannot be expected to have perspective. The two conditions 
of intellect—obsession and perspective—do not go together: 

And probably it is just as well because alarmists are always 


discounted by the rank and file who know their wav about. 
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District OPERATION IN War 
HE Epiror 

Way down here in the Southeast, where industrial preparedness 
does not get into the everyday conversation very often, it was 
refreshing indeed to read Capt. Wayne W. Cowan’s article “Ord- 
nance District Operation in War” in the September-October issue 
of ARMY ORDNANCE, 

His summation of the routine procedure under the New York 
Ordnance District organization is the final development of the 
work done by the reserve officers, assigned to the district during 
the season of 1932-1933, in which work Captain Cowan had a prom 
inent part. It is the conclusion of the problem of finding out what 
specific duties and what specific papers were likely to be received 
by each officer in the district and just how these duties and papers 
would be handled in time of production. There was no intention 
on the part of the New York District or of any one in it to present 
this analysis of its work as a model for all districts, for it per- 
tains primarily to the particular series of problems that are likely 
to be presented in New York City where a major part of the tinan- 
cial control of United States industry is located and around and 
within which city are located an enormous number of very flexible 
industrial groups and plants. 

It does seem to me, however, after seeing and discussing the 
work of many other districts, that their work will have to be or- 
ganized very much along the same lines, as soon as the enormity 
of their modern war load is fully comprehended and some serious 
study is given to the actual performance of the district office 
under this load. ‘There can be no excuse for delays such as were 
We have been given funds by Congress to 
If it 


experienced in 1917. 
prepare our industrial program in time of peace. be not 
fully prepared, and practiced for prompt and reasonable opera 
tion the next time, after all these years of expenditure, of study, of 
development, and of reserve officer training, the charge of laziness, 
of wastefulness or of ignorance will be laid certainly and truly 
against us. 

Vhis preparedness must take into account all the factors of the 
situation, such as the suddenness of war, the changing of types 
and models of weapons, the widely divergent types of warfare 
likely to occur on different fronts and, of course, a complete 
No tixed 


schedules can be considered likely to be required from one year 


change in the schedules of production for each district. 
to the next. No fixity at all on any district problem, except that 
one of being able to take any load at any time within the industrial 
capacity of the district, is really excusable in these changing 
times. The only answer under such conditions is an adequate 
number of trained and assigned reserves, familiar with a workable 
organization, with the required government forms, and with 
the laboratories, transportation, labor management and _ factory 
capability and capacity, each one quite ready to step into a single 
purpose, well detined position in the district organization and to 
fill it efficiently and continuously until adequate returns are flow 
ing from the district to the armies 

| was somewhat surprised to note in your November-December 
issue that some of your correspondents referred to such organiza 
tion and routing of standard and required and well-established 
government forms that Captain Cowan has presented, as “military 
red tape.” I hope none of them were Ordnance officers. If they 
were, it is not likely that these were among the older ones who 
saw the indecision and haphazard action of the World War in- 


dustrial preparation. [| am confident that any Ordnance officer 











who experienced the difficulties of securing information, of nego 
tiating for production, of testing and proving and of accepting 
and delivering balanced Ordnance matériel in that war, will ap 
preciate the necessity of being ready with trained personnel in 
the districts to take over the district load. his organization of 
personnel into definite positions of the least possible complexity 
for the occupants and with the most detailed guides as to per 
formances is not “red tape.” It is preparedness in the fullest and 
linest sense of that much abused word. 

In these times, there is no excuse for laziness in district effort 
There is no alibi for failure to foresee and to solve in advance 
the complications of procurement. A district without a complet: 
organization, a complete manning table for it, and a familiarity 


with the more or less complicated government procedure, no 


matter how tar it may have completed the assignment of its 
possible schedules of production, will be delayed in its inaugural 
effort and will tind itself in difficulties until its office is trained to 
function in a proper routine. 

And, right here, | should like to express my personal admira 
tion for the tenacity of purpose exhibited by the district chiefs 
and their reserve assistants in New York in holding to their plan 
for a trained district office through many years of argument, Ot 
course they were somewhat more fortunate than other districts in 
having a large group of officers within a reasonable radius ot 
their central office, and were particularly happy in having the 
strong support and assistance of the American Society of Mechan 
ical Engineers. But their policy, | believe, is most sound under 
any district conditions and should be carried out as the first ob 
jective. If it is not possible to be carried out by personal con 
tact, at least it should be done by frequent correspondence cover 
ing definite training in a very detailed and complete office organi 
zation and office operation 

None of us dare shirk our duty by taking refuge behind that 


We know 


lhe very immensity 


favorite alibi of the lazy and ignorant, viz “red tape.” 
that war procurement will be complicated 
of the task requires elaborate checks, counterchecks and records ; 
requires the fixing of responsibility, and accurate accounting for 
expended funds; demands a system of deflation after the expan 
sion of war is over and, above all, demands amid all the changes 
and new developments accurate and helpful information available 
to the Ordnance Office and the Army, as to the times of arrival 
of the needed munitions, all through the war period. We must 
face this complexity and be ready to function under it 

| desire also to compliment Captain Cowan upon his personal 
bravery in exposing to view all the interior mechanism of the New 
York automatic district director. | am contident that his machine, 
when perfected and manned by a reserve crew, will not often be 
even a mil or two off the target that is indicated to his district, 
and will be on it quicker and oftener than any less developed 
mechanism. 


CHARLES G 
\ugusta, Gia ; 


METTLER, 


Lieut, Col., Ord Dept., U.S. Army. 
Nor New ARMAMENT 
tHE Epiror: 
In the September-October 1933 issue of ARMY ORDNANCI 
your book reviewer of the pictorial history, “he lirst World 


War,” commenting on the horror of war refers to some pictures 
from present-day war zones. Does he refer to some new in 
vention, like the death ray for instance ? 

GGLEASON 


Washington, D. ( F. W. F 


Editor's Note—TVhe casualties referred to by the reviewer 


were inflicted with an ordinary bamboo pole, model of 4241 B. ¢ 


or earlier, without modification of any kind. 
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of the Post, Mr. Oscar Wells, a member of the Ordnance District 
\dvisory Board and former President of the American Bankers 
\ssociation and Maj. Gen. Samuel Hof, Chief of Ordnance. 
Governor \Woodring complimented the Birmingham officials on 
their high degree of interest and codperation in industrial war 
planning activities and em- 
phasized the importance of 
the Birmingham area in any 
emergency program for the 
production of ordnance. He 
also urged the same hearty 
cooperation in the present 
plans of national administra 
tion for industrial recovery. 
General Hot and Mr. Wells 
spoke of the ordnance require 
ments, and tacilities of the 
Birmingham district while 
Colonel Swann, as president 
of the Post pledged the con 


tinued assistance of those 





present and of other indus 


Col THEODORE SWAN N, 


Peostiad Uitedetienn Most trial leaders toward perfection 
of industrial preparedness 

Governor \WWoodring and his party were the guests of Colonel 
Swann at luncheon at which a group of industrialists of Bir- 
mingham and officials of the Post were also present. Col. rank 
H. Crockard was in charge of the arrangements for the an- 
nual meeting 

Members of the Advisory Board of the Birmingham district 
and officers of the Post, many of whom were present at the 
speakers’ table, include, in addition to Colonel Swann, Colonel 
Crockard and Mr. Wells, W. B. Hamilton, Lester F. Alexander, 
Thomas Elliott, Robert Gregg, Thomas Martin, E. EF. 
Erskine Ramsay, Gen. Robert J. Travis, George Morrow, Jr., 
Robert Ingalls, Gov. Thomas, FE. Kilby, S. F. Clabaugh, George 
Woodruff, C. H. Menger, Herbert Stockham, Landers Sevier, 


Parker. 


Norris, 


and Ralph E 


i IL. JOHN W. JOYES, Commanding Officer of the Spring- 
field Armory, who is one of the best known officers of the Ord 
nance Department of the Army, will retire from active military 
service April 30, 1934. Colonel Joyes was born in Waterloo, N. Y., 
and was graduated from the U. S. Military Academy in 1894. 
Vhroughout his long career he was identified with many impor 
tant ordnance developments and achievements. During the World 
War he organized and was in charge of the Nitrate Division of 
the Department. He supervised construction of Nitrate Plant 
No. 1 at Sheffield, Ala.. Plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals, Plant No. 
3 at Toledo, Ohio, and Plant No. 4 at Cincinnati, Ohio, His 
remarkable work as head of the Nitrate Division established his 
reputation as an administrator and technical expert whose services 
were of tremendous importance in the fulfilment of the munitions 
program in 1917-1918. 

From April 20, 1923, to April 21, 1927, Colonel Joyes served 
as Assistant to the Chief of Ordnance with the rank of brigadier 
general. Upon the expiration of that tour he reverted to his 
permanent rank of colonel. He was graduated from the Army 
Industrial College in 1928, from the Army War College in 1929, 


since which time he has been in command of the Springfield 


\rmory. 
Colonel Joyes’ retirement at the statutory retirement age brings 
a distinct loss to the ranks of the Ordnance Department \s 


head of the Technical Staff preceding his selection as Assistant 
to the Chief of Ordnance in 1923, he brought to the important 
developmental activities of those days a wealth of experience 
and technical leadership. ‘To us it seems particularly appropriate 
that his last tour of active service was as commanding officer 


of an ordnance establishment which has a similar long and dis 
tinguished record. On behalf of his many friends of the As 
sociation ARMY OrpNANCE extends to General Joyes—as all his 
friends will delight in calling him, its heartiest congratulation 
upon his service and its wishes for a happy and long period « 


retirement from active official duties. 


Deri NG the past few months the ranks of the Army Ordnanc 
\ssociation have suffered greatly by the death of four of its best 
known members. These were Mr. Alexander Legge of Chicago, 
President of the International Harvester Company; Mr. Everett 
Morss of Boston, President of the Simplex Wire and Cable Com 
pany; Mr. Charles EF. Eveleth, of Schenectady, N. Y., Vice 
President of the General Electric Company, and Mr. H. f! 
Westinghouse of New York, Chairman, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company 

Mr. Legge died at his home in Hinsdale, Chicago, Decembe1 
3, 1933. His rise from a farm boy with country grade schoo! 
education to an outstanding figure in the United States was 
phenomenal. As head of the International Harvester Compan 
he rendered distinguished service to industry and to agriculture 
and engineering while his public service was of equal repute 
During the World War he served as vice-chairman of the War 
Industries Board and was in charge of the Allied Purchasing 
Commission, Later he again entered public service as chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board from July, 1929, to March, 1931 
\fter that he returned to his post as head of the International 
Harvester Company. A native of Wisconsin, Mr. Legge obtained 
his first employment with the McCormick Harvester Company 
in 189] 


sales of the International Harvester Company, successor to the 


Four years later he was made manager of domestic 


McCormick organization. In 1906 he became assistant general 
manager, and in 1913 general manager and vice-president. Mr 
Bernard Baruch, chairman of the War Industries Board, ap 
pointed Mr. Legge one of his chief aides. After serving as manager 
of the Allied Purchasing Commission he became head of the 
Requirements Division of the Board when it was created in June, 
1918. In October of that year he went to Europe for consulta 
tion regarding the shortages of munitions and industrial materials 
and after the Armistice remained in France as commercial advisor 
at the Peace Conference 

Mr. Legge had been a member of the Army Ordnance Associa 
tion for many years; his interest in munitions preparedness had 
not waned since the days of his \Vorld War experiences. He was 
a member of the Advisory Board of the Chicago Ordnance Dis 
trict to which he was appointed in January, 1923 

Mr. Everett Morss, a director of the Boston Post of the As 
sociation, president of the Simplex Wire and Cable Company and 
of the Franklin Foundation, died in Boston December 27, 1933 
Born in Boston in 1865, Mr. Morss was graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1885. He will be 
remembered throughout the country for his aid to technical edu 
cation and for his utilization in his own business of discoveries in 
the realm of applied science. He was a member of the corpora 
tion of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and treasure 
of its executive committee. During the World War he was a 
member of the Buyers Committee and chief of the Brass Section 
of the War Industries Board. In 1921 he was president of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. In his passing the Boston Post 
of the Association loses one of its most active members and 
officials 

Mr. Charles E. Eveleth, a member of the Advisory Board oi 
the Rochester Ordnance District, had been in the service of the 
General Electric Company since 1899, Following his graduation 
from Worcester Polytechnic Institute in that vear, he entered 
the testing department of the company from which he rose 


through various promotions to be vice-president in charge of the 
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designing engineering departments and of the works laboratories 
attached to each major manufacturing plant of the company. 
\lr. Eveleth was a native of Burma, India, where he was born 
in 1876. 

During the World War Mr. Eveleth was research engineer on 
submarine work being a member of a group from the General 
Klectric Research Laboratory which developed in the Spring 
and Summer of 1917 those remarkable listening devices, sub 
marine detectors, which were later installed on vessels operating 
under the American flag and the flags of the European Allies. 
lhe effectiveness of this instrument can be realized from the 
statement that a submerged submarine could hear an engine 
propelled vessel forty miles distant and determine its direction 


closer than 5 degrees. 


Mr. Henry H. Westinghouse, whose name is synonymous with 
engineering and industrial progress throughout the world, was a 
mechanical engineer of unusual ability. He was born in New 
York State in 1853 and studied at Cornell University. He had 
heen continuously with the Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
since 1873 and also held high administrative posts with the 
Canadian Westinghouse Company Limited as Chairman of the 
Board, director of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Westinghouse Brake and Saxby Signal Company 
Limited (London) and president of the Compagnie des Freins 
Westinghouse, Paris. In 1883 Mr. Westinghouse invented the 
single acting steel engine. He was a charter member of the 
\rmy Ordnance Association in the affairs of which he and 


the associates of his company maintained an active interest 


| HE following have been admitted to membership in the Army 
Ordnance Association since the last issue of ARMY OrDNANC! 
K. G. Albright, Princeton, N. J.; Carl L. Bausch, Rochester, 
N. Y.; A. P. Buquor, York, Pa.; Robert D. Callard, Owens, 
W. Va.; G. S. Casebolt, Princeton, N. J.; Roger C. Colburn, 
Berkeley, Calif.; R. A. DeVlieg, Lansing, Mich.; Louis I 
Dubuque, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. R. Entwhistle, Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
Henry Escher, Jr., Princeton, N. J.; James A. Farrell, New 
York, N. Y.; Philip B. Gale, Hartford, Conn.; Jack K. Gall, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Earl Gamlin, Cincinnati, Ohio; Henry L. Gau, 
Baltimore, Md.; Walter C. Green, Rockford, Il.; E. W. Harper, 
Watertown, S. D.; B. C. Heacock, Peoria, I1.; Carroll Hutechin 
son, Cincinnati, Ohio; A. K. Johnson, Hutchinson, Kans.; J 
Kesner Kahn, Cincinnati, Ohio; William ‘I. Kemper, Ventura, 
Calif.; I. M. Killick, Chelsea, Mass.; Philip Kissam, Princeton, 
N. J.: Paul FF. Koerber, Jacksonville, Fla.; J. Aimee Lavallee, 
Springtield, Mass.; W. E. Lawson, Gibbstown, N. J.; Gordon L 
Leitch, Plano, Il.; Ray Merz, Cincinnati, Ohio; Kurt W. Mews, 
Huntington Park, Calif.; Malcolm Muir, New York, N. \ 
(seorge A. Nelson New York, N. Y.; W. M. O'Neill, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; J. E. Paul, New York, N. Y.; H. M. Pierce, Jr., Prince 
ton, N. J.; H. Hobart Porter, New York, N. Y.; Elijah G. 
Poxson, Lansing, Mich.; G. H. Rarey, Fort Benning, Ga 
James A. Reilly, Cincinnati, Ohio; Wm. G. Renwick, Davenport, 
lowa; Freeman Higgins, New York, N. Y.; Louis H. Schumann, 
Southgate, Ky.; Clarence S. Simpson, Wilmington, Del.; Edw 
Havemeyer Snyder, New York, N. Y.; Fred L. Story, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio; H. B. Thielbar, Princeton, N. J.; H. T. Thomas, 
Lansing, Mich.; Malcolm G. Townsley, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. 
laser Wood, Pensacola, Fla.; and William L. Woodbury, 
Wollaston, Mass. 


OINCE publication of the last issue of ARMY ORDNANCE notice 
has been received of the death of the following members of the 
\ssociation: Clarence H. Bobb, New York, N. Y.; Dennis 
Crowley, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M. B. Lambert, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Joseph P. Langford, Chicago, IL, and A. A. Stevenson, 
\rdmore, Pa. ‘lo relatives and friends of these deceased mem 


hers ArMy OrpNANCE, for its readers, extends condolences 











Army Ordnance - For Students 
of Military Affairs in W. hatever 
Walk of Life: 


-for Business Executives; 


-for Engineers, Military and Industrial; 
—for Officers of the Defense Services of the United 


States; 


for Officers of the National Guard and of the 


Reserve Corps; 


for Students of the Reserve Officers Training 


Corps; 


-for Devotees of the Rifle; 


-for Students of Military History; 


for Advocates of Peace with Preparedness; 


for Just Plain American Citizens who believe in 
National Defense for the United States with 


out militarism, without excessive burdens, 


without exaggerated 


nationalism, without 


unfriendly designs upon anybody anywhere. 


Readers can assist in disseminating sane views and 


current information on Industrial Preparedness and 


related subjects by recommending their friends and 


associates for membership in the Army Ordnance 


Association. Fill in the attached blank and forward 


to the Executive Offices of the Association, 806 Mills 


Building, Pennsylvania Avenue at 17th Street, 


N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Membership Committee, Army Ordnance Asso 


ciation: 


| recommend the following gentlemen, who are 


American citizens, for membership in the Associa 


tion: 
VAME 
STREET 
CITY 


VAME 
STREET 
CITY 


VAME 
STREET 
CITY 


Kindly extend an invitation to membership to 


them. 


Member A. O. A. 
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MODEL 1100 ADDRESSOGRAPH 


A new low-cost Addressograph 
Writes names and data from Ad- 
dressograph metal records at 
speeds up to 3000 an hour. Visual 
selection, noiseless operation, 
simplified control. Prints date, 
skips, duplicates or repeats. 


TRADE MARK 





Time and Money 


with this Efficient Equipment 


The record of Addressograph-Multigraph equipment in 
business is one of great savings and increased efficiency. 
For every office function there is an Addressograph- 
Multigraph machine to speed name-and-data duplicating, 
printing, typewriting, composing, addressing and folding. 


MODEL 66 MULTIGRAPH 


Produces a wide range of ink 
printed forms . literature, etc., 
and ribbon-printed letters and 
bulletins, at speeds up to 5000 
an hour. Effects an average sav- 
ing of 40% in printed material 


Ask your neorest Sales Agent for complete information on the 
complete line of hand-operated and electrical Addressograph- 
Multigraph equipment to help you save time and money 


ddressograph Multigraph 


TRADE MARK 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





814”-120, 

814”-150, 

1014”, 
Cross Compound 
Compressors. 
Also the New 


420 Lexington Ave. 





For Industrial Use 
We are Prepared to Furnish 





High Pressure 752” Cross Compound 
Compressor for Superheat Steam 


The New York Air Brake Co. 


NEW YORK | 
















































“spot” wel 


[Not IRIES received regarding the technique ot 


1 


ing as referred to in previous issues of ARMY ORDNANCE mak 


the following description of the procedure as applied to ordnan 
materiel of particular interest 


lhe process of making a spot weld consists essentially 


passing a heavy current of electricity through two plates whi 


are lapped and pressed together by two water-cooled electrodk 


through which the current is passed to the plates. The lengtl 
time the welding current is allowed to tlow will vary with t! 


thickness of the plat 


amount of current being used and_ the 
being welded 

The pressure between the electrodes and the energy being used 
are determined by the setting of the welding machine while t! 
time of current How is governed by the setting of the spot weld 
control apparatus, which as used in the Ordnance arsenal equi 
ment, is of the vacuum type and capable of very accurate adjus 
ment 
] 


The spot welding process is being very extensively used 1 


] 


industry for welding sheet steel of 'x-inch thickness and bel 


and to some extent for inch plate. This inch material is 
mostly ot the carbon steel class 

Structural nickel steel differs from structural carbon steel 
that it is stiffer and harder than carbon steel and hence require 
higher pressure to insure proper surface contact between pieces 
to be welded and the contact resistance is lower requiring greatet 
lor example, 


spot-welded connection between two pieces of '4-inch carbon steel 


a Vin 


welding energies and longer welding time 
plate can be obtained with a 3,-inch diameter tip using 150 
and 1,500-lbs. electrode pressurs Po obtain an equivalent weld 
between two pieces of '4-inch nickel steel plate a inch ty 
is required with about 3,000-lbs. electrode pressure and 200 Ky. 
The weld on carbon steel plate can be made in slightly over 


(4 second while the weld on the nickel steel plate requires fron 


l to 1}! 


The experiments so far mad 


seconds. 

at the Watertown \rsenal ha 
hee | l itl inc} using “O1ES om 10) 
been conducted with a mcn tip Using enereie Irom 

to 400 KvA and electrode pressures of 2,000 Ibs... 3,000 Ibs.. a 
4,000 Ibs. A series at 5,000 Ibs. pressure will also be made V 


tests have been contined to single spots in shear 


lhe average diameter of fused area between plate surfaces is 
about 5¢-inch and develops a shear load of between 13,000 and 
Usually the 


22,000 Ibs. at rupture spot shears along the plan 


of contact between the plates. ‘hese fractures have shown tli 
fused area to be filled with gas holes of varying size and numerous 
small cracks lying entirely in the fused area. These cracks and 
gas holes show up clearly on the X-ray film and from the test 
shearing load 


made so far the welds which give the greatest 


show also the most gas holes and cracks. The significance 
this condition has not yet been determined. There is some ev! 
dence from the X-ray tests and shear tests made so far that 


the higher electrode pressures (above 3,000 Ibs. with a '-inel 


tip) produce a somewhat better uniformity of weld strengtl 
One difficulty encountered in using the higher pressures is that o! 


| Ikale Vv. 


Some thought 1s being given to the use : 


mushrooming of the tips which in this case are 
cadmium-copper alloy. 
of a harder alloy for the electrode tips 


Or IER recent developments in the field of ordnance metallurg 


include a project which has been initiated at the Watertow: 


CIT 


Arsenal to determine whether recoil mechanism evlinders can lé 
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centrifugally cast. The material used at present is stainless iron. 
rw xperimental cylinders of stainless iron have been cast and 
ing examined to determine the type of subsequent heat 
treatment so that high physical and corrosion-resisting properties 
e obtained 

ests are also being conducted to grade various mixtures oi 
tainless solders thus far alloyed to determine their oxidation 
resistance qualities \lloys containing bismuth oxidize consider 
ably more than those containing zinc, but could be used for a 


considerable length of time if the dross could be skimmed 


\llovs containing tin with cadmium are useless. In less than 
ne-half hour the entire solder is 100 per cent oxidized. ‘Tests 
were made to ascertain whether it was the tin and cadmium, tin 
nd lead, or the lead and cadmium, that was causing this rapid 


oxidation. It was found that with cadmium and tin alone the 


<idation was extremely rapid and in less than one-half hour it 
he oxide is not close packed but loose 


as 100 per cent oxidized 


W 
ind granular, thereby allowing the oxygen to penetrate to the 
nner unoxidized solder: in other words, the oxide does not torm 
a protecting layer as is the case with the lead-cadmium-zine alloys 


\nother interesting investigation being conducted by Ordnanc: 


researcl specialists is in the eld ot canister projectiles without 

atrin wo lots of 2.24-inch canister have been tested, one ot 
which contained longitudinal slots in the casing while the other 
did Results indicate that the slots can be omitted. Further 


tests are scheduled to determine whether the soldering is a critical 
operation as regards satisfactory functioning. 

\lso of interest in connection with ammunition development is 
the moving picture film showing the production by the Ajax 
Manufacturing Company of 75-mm. shell forgings from bar in 
the company’s “upsetter.” Development work on this process of 


manufacturing shell forgings has been completed 


Re BERT C. STANLEY, President of the International Nickel 


Company, in his review of the nickel industry in 1933, presents 


some very interesting data. He reports that world consumption 
of nickel in all forms for the first ten months of 1933 was 
77,609,280 pounds as compared with slightly more than 49,500,000 
pounds in the same period of 1932, and with 112,481,600 pounds 


of the corresponding part of the peak year, 1929 


Che question of the value of the use of pure nickel for coinage 
and its availability in this form as a war reserve is shown by 
Mr. Stanley's data to be receiving serious consideration in various 


quarters. On the subject of the use of pure nickel for coinage 


Pure nickel for coinage is growing in popularity (According 


to the latest information, these coins have been minted for 27 


countries in 72 issues representing 69 denominations 


\pproxt 
mately 3,000,000,000 pieces have been struck, the aggregate weight 


of which amounts to nearly 14,000 tons 
are \lbania, Angola, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Danish West 


The countries of issue 


ndies, Free City of Danzig, Ecuador, France, Germany, Greece, 
Hungary, Kingdom of lraq, irish Free State, Italy, Japan, 


Latvia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Montenegro, Morocco, Poland, 






Mam, Switzerland, Turkey, Vatican City and Zanzibar 
ig, Iraq and Japan are the most recent governments to 
idopt pure nickel coinage. Ethiopia should join the group shortly, 


having passed enabling legislation and having ordered 15,000,000 
pure nickel blanks for minting. France is adding a minimum of 
200,000,000 coins in the denomination of five francs to its other 
nickel currency ; they replace silver pieces. This is a provisional 
issue Which will be replaced in 1934 by heavier coins of pure 
nickel. Germany is now minting a new issue of one Reichsmark 

uns ot pure nickel to replace 256,000,000 pieces of a silver and 
nickel alloy of the same denomination. The Japanese program for 
1933 called for the issue of 35,000,000 ten sen pieces and 30,000,000 

e sen pieces.” During 1933 pure nickel continued to serve the 
diversified needs of many industries, including cellophane, photo 


graphic film, alkalies, radio tubes and the preparation of foods 


Whatever the load 
DODGE TRUCKS will 
make it a PAYLOAD 





This Dodge G-80, with two trailers, hauls 25 tons 


gross. There is a Dodge Truck for every purpose. 

The '2-ton, 142-ton and 2-ton are priced right down 

with the lowest-priced truck sold. Heavy-duty 
71 


models range up to 742 tons payload. Over 70% 


of all Dodge Trucks ever built are in service today. 
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Che American Alloy 


The World's Supply is at Climax, Colo. 


CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM COMPANY 


295 Madison Ave. 
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CLE*FORGE "!54.,B RILLS 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 














Since 1924, Cle-Forge High Speed Drills 
have held the world’s records for drilling 
through cast iron, machinery steel and 
chrome nickel. Why not send for “Speed 
and Feed Tests” and Performance Data? 


TWIST DRILL 
COMPANY 
wy CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO- LONDON 
TRADE MARK REG. U S PAT OFF AND FORFIGN COUNTRIES SAN FRANCISCO 











Re 


Carbon and Alloy Steels 
Toncan Copper Molybdenum Iron 
Enduro Stainless Irons 
Pipe and Tubular Products 
Toncan Iron Pipe 
Electric Weld Pipe 
Bars and Shapes 
Hot and Cold Rolled Strip, Plates 
Black and Blue Annealed Sheets 
Galvanized Sheets 
Special Finish Sheets 
Galvannealed Sheets 
Electrical Sheets 
Tin Plate 
Nuts, Bolts, Rivets, etc. 
Die-Rolled Products 
Coke, Pig Iron 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 


reneral Offices, Youngstown, O. 





































































| HE following chronolgy of recent ordnance patents was com 
piled by W. N. Roach, Chief, Patent Section, Office of the Chiei 
of Ordnance. Data for each patent are arranged in the following 


order: (1) Character of the invention; (2) The Patentec; 


(3) Number of the Patent, and (4) A brief statement of thi 
object of the patent. 

Flexible Track for Vehicles, by Harry A, Knox, Office of the 
Chief of Ordnance. No. 1,924,161. A light, tlexible, easily 
repaired track for track-laying vehicles 

Fuse for Ammunition, by David L. Woodberry. No. 1,916,245 
Vhis fuze has a plurality of powder trains adapted to produc: 
instantaneous and delay action. The functioning of the igniting 


elements is governed by the nature and degree of impact 


Fluid Seal for Track-laying |ehicles, by Maj. i. A. Murphy, 


Raritan Arsenal. No. 1,919,248. This seal for rotatable members 
is a labyrinth type especially adapted for the rollers of track 
laying vehicles. 

lank Motor, by Harry A. Knox and Bert I. Baker, both oi 
the Office of the Chief of Ordnanc« No. 1,919,227. \ power 
plant especially suitable for tanks. It includes a compact group 
ing of a radial motor, a radiator encircling the tly-wheel and 
clutch, and a novel tinal-drive unit 

Vethod for Producmg Aside, by Wilham HH. Kinkenbach, 
Picatinny Arsenal. No. 1,914,530. A method tor producing an 
explosive azide which may be handled with comparative safety 
More concentrated solutions than have been customary are used 
Rapid mixing of the solution prevents the formation of crystals 

Fire-control Apparatus, by Capt. Hiram B. Ely. No. 1,920,082 
\ novel method of incorporating in the time-of-flight mechanism 
a provision for consideration of the speed of the target and its 
angle of approach so that the present time of flight used as a 
multiplier becomes a fictitious element which corrects for the 
fact that the observed rate of angular travel is not constant with 
the time of flight. 

Packing Unit, by Maj. FE. A. Murphy. No. 1,920,296, \ simpl 
form of packing unit of the labyrinth type 

Reversible Feed Mechanism for Machine Guns, by Vorrest kK 
Howard. No. 1,920,984. his invention provides a two-way 
bolt with a switch so formed that the sides, in either position, aid 
in retaining the switch against turning 

Determination and Measurement of Distances, by Capt. Albert 
M. Jackson. No. 1,920,259. Intended primarily for spotting 
aérial bursts this invention utilizes two motion-picture cameras, 
one at either end of a known base line, with the shutters syn 
chronized. It provides a means for producing a time record on 
the film 

Automatic Firing Action, by Lieut. William I, Kellotat. No 


1,924,159. A method for changing the firing mechanism of a 
srowning pistol to permit automatic tiring when desired 

Gun Sight, by John C, Garand, Springfield Armory. No 
1,929,418. A compact, protected, adjustable rear sight having 


novel means for adjusting the sight in elevation and for windag« 

Data Computer, by Lieut. Herbert W. Kruger, F. A. No 
1,930,481. A simple computer which, when employed at an ol 
servation post, will give automatically the obliquity factor as 
required in the parallel method of calculating the firing angl 

Endless Track for lehicles, by Maj. G. M. Barnes and Capt. 
thomas H. Nixon, both of the Ordnance Department. No 
1,931,520. A light durable track intended primarily for use with 


pneumatic tires 
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War Memorks oF Davin Ltoyp Georce. Vol. 1. 1gt4-1gt5. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1933. $4.00. 


Ix this first volume of his war memoirs, Lloyd George does not 
conceal his profound contempt for British military leadership in 
1914-1915. Vo it he attributes the shortage of ammunition, the 
disastrous preference for shrapnel to H. E. shell, and the un 
pardonable delays in manufacturing heavy artillery, machine 
euns and rifles. To it he ascribes the futile offensives on the 
\Western front and a costly and stupid strategy. Incompetence in 
determining military objectives and traditional methods of pro 
curing ordnance materiel are charged with the responsibility for 
the unnecessary loss of thousands of lives. What part the politician 
may have played in denying appropriations for materiel before 
1914 is not mentioned, 

We find no mitigating circumstances in this indictment of the 
British War Ofhce, although the reader is confident that a 
thoroughly impartial study would reveal many. The British 
Ordnance Department is blamed outspokenly for adhering too 
long to its policy that munitions must be manufactured exclu 
sively by experienced armament firms. ~The Ministry of Muni 
tions under Lloyd George was the answer to the obstructions 
and inefficiency of the British War Office. After that the pro 
duction of fuzes and high explosives was kept in step with the 
manufacture of shell cases; loading plants were modernized and 
made productive, and finally the British Army was adequately 
supplied with war materiel. This story is told in great detail, 
and while it is ex parte testimony, it 1s nevertheless supported 
hy so much documentary evidence that there is little reason to 
doubt the justification of the many criticisms, uttered and implied. 

lhe dust cover of this book states that a certain portion of 
the volume is “an overwhelming indictment of the military mind.” 
Other parts of the hook, however, are equally potent proof of the 
fallibility of bankers, financial advisers, manufacturers, econ 
omists, and statesmen. In fact this first volume is a gloomy 
exposure of human frailty, but it is not altogether depressing 
for one distinguished leader is never criticized, nor did he ever 
make a single unwise move that is recorded. This egregiously 
infallible man is, of course, Lloyd George. However, his achieve 
ments should not be belittled. He provided the required impetus 
to a much wanted reorganization of government for the conduct 
of a major war, and he deserves well of his country 

\ careful examination of this book is recommended for the 
many valuable lessons that ought not to be forgotten concerning 
a national organization for war and the relations of military 
men and statesmen. It is true that our present industrial mobiliza 
tion plans are apparently adequate to forestall the difficulties 
described, Nevertheless, it is salutary to keep in mind the 
potential obstacles to the operation of such plans. The lively 
style of these memoirs and the discussion of other important 
phases of Britair’s war effort up to the end of 1915 make this 
a valuable addition to the collection of war memoirs 


War Wovrp spe THe CHaracrer or a New War? (A 
symposium of eighteen papers). Enquiry Organized by 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union, Geneva. New York: 
Harrison Smith and Robert Haas. 1933. $2.50. 

As was to be expected in a collection of many papers written by 

military men and civilians, there is in this hook a great diversity 


of opinion about the future of war, There is unanimity, however, 
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Some years ago, railroad car builders 
faced the same difficulty as the one now 
confronting the automotive industry 
—the determination of the proper 
composition of steel for helical equal- 
izer springs. Many types of steel were 
tested—in the laboratory, in the spring 
shop and on the road. Silicon-Vana- 
dium steel was outstanding 

Today, thousands of American rail- 
road cars ride smoothly and depend- 
ably with equalizer springs of Silicon- 
Vanadium Steel. And a prominent 
French railroad—as a result of the supe- 
rior performances of these American 
springs—has placed in service within 
the last three years more than 10,000 
sets of triple coil springs of Silicon- 


Vanadium Steel. No other alloy steel 
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springs and the development of Sili- 
con-Vanadium Steel were the Metal- 
lurgical Engineers of the Vanadium 
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on one point that, while of less importance to this country than t 


the nations in Europe, nevertheless deserves more considerati 


here than it has received 
of actual and potential resources for war. 


General von Metzsch of the German army writes: 


lhis question ts the relative importan 


For example Lieut 


“In the futur: 


more than ever before, the military character of war will be d 


termined by the preparedness for immediate action of the forces 


available 


upon 


outbreak of 


hostilities 


r 


ither than by 


strength that the country in question can subsequently develo; 


lhe development of which a country’s war industries are capabl 


does not come into the question; no development is possible 


one side ts in any way better prepared to take immediate actior 


General Max de Montgelas also of Germany has this to sa 


“The war efficiency of a State depends 
factors, which can be exactly determined in figures and remain 
unchanged irrespective of 


Phe 


enemy) 


State 


that is superior 1 


whichever State happens to be 
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the 


actual factors will le 


victorious, unless the war is mismanaged, even though the enen 


may have a greater war potential 


before the country with an inferior actual armament can bring its 


potential factors into play.” 


(seneral 


Fuller of 


the British 


lhe war cane 


\rmy develops his 


dual type of army, a mechanized army, 


“composed not of infantry trained to attack, but of foot soldiers 
trained to defend 
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war. He apparently has in mind a war prepared secretly by 








nation for a predetermined date. Such a nation will construct its ' 


new equipment under cover of secrecy, and when it is ready it will 
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e text consists of a series of related articles from the pens of 
itarists, economists, scientists and politicians in an effort to 
establish the opinion of a cross section of the German nation and 
to thus arrive at a satisfactory conclusion; this is intended to at 


least spiritually prepare the people for what the future may 
bring. he three chapters of this book of 203 pages treat of 1) 
the reasons for arming; 2) wars of the future, and 3) a German 
militia. LExperiences gained in the past, during the World War, 
and from happenings in foreign countries during recent years are 
present-day German problem in 


considered and applied to. the 


id and interesting arguments. This book is not recommended 
to pacilists, but should be of interest to all those who do not feel 
that the millennium has arrived 

Far Easrern Front. By Edgar Snow. New York: Harrison 
1933. $3.75. 


Tus is an excellent book on the Far Eastern question 


not refer to the front in the usual military sense, since it gives an 


Smith & Robert Haas. 


It does 


thly interesting account of the political, economic, phychologi 


and cultural facts which have kept the Far Eastern question at 
fever heat for some vears. It does not, however, give much infor 
mation of the military clashes in Manchuria ( Manchukuo ), but the 
tragic and mistaken attack by the Japanese on Shanghai is related 
i more detail and with dramatic fervor. The personalities of the 
principal actors in this drama are described from first-hand intor 
ation by the author, who was the Shanghai correspondent of the 
United Press in that region for some five years, and an eve wit 
ness to the occurrances he describes 
he composition of the book is lucid, dramatic and absorbing 
throughout, but the arrangement of the numerous photograph 
illustrations could have been improved upon; this is not the 
wthor’s fault, but that of the publishers. This poor arrangement 


of photos does not, however, detract from the intense interest 


] 


occasioned by the author's vivid descriptions, and the book 


should be on the reading table of everyone interested in Far 


lkastern affairs 
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\. S. Burback. 
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Monteith and Boston: Bruce Humphries, 


Inc. 1922. 
Tus is a compendium of the practices and policies governing 
purchases by the world’s largest buyer, the United States Govern 
ment. While the text is of special value to sales departments otf 
companies desiring to sell to the Federal market, the data serve 
other valuable industrial purposes as well. lor instance, indus 
trial purchasing departments and those of states, counties and 
municipalities, will find this compilation instructive insofar as it 
describes many of the modern and efficient methods of Federal 
purchasing procedure. It should also be of unusual interest to 
trade associations and technical departments of industries by indi 
cating the needs of the Government and the coordination of paral 
lel lines of research Then too, students of marketing and pur 


chasing will revel in the Federal purchasing functions as de 


scribed, and most important of all, officials of the Federal Govern 
ment themselves will have made the text most valuable if it con 
tributes toward a more sympathetic understanding on their part 
ot the danger of requirements that cannot be realized and spe 
cialized procedure which may become too cumbersome 


he authors are by experience and training well qualified for 
the preparation of this text. Mr. Monteith was formerly a mem 
ber of the Federal Purchasing Board and Chairman of the Com 
nuttee on Commodities He served as ofhcer in charge of the 
purchasing office of the Naval Supply Depot at Brooklyn, N. 

as a member of the Navy Department Specifications Board and 
Chief of the Procurement Section, Purchasing Division of the 


Burback is manager 


Central Purchasing Office of the Navy. Mr 
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\ wad that does not provide a perfect seal in the 
gun bore—letting the hot powder gas leak past the 
wad into the shot column—fails to serve its intended 
purpose. The new Western Seal-Tite composition 
wad seals the gun bore against the thrust of the 
powder gases and prevents “blown patterns’—per- 
haps a missed bird or rabbit. Only Seal-Tite wads 
are moisture proof and ballistically stable. They 
are used in all Western shotgun shells, in 10, 12, 
160 and 20 gauge. 

BRASS MILL DIVISION. Western Brass is being used 
today in hundreds of American products. The Western Brass 
Mill makes highest quality Brass, Bronze, Phosphor Bronze 
and Nickle Silver. Supplied in rolls, sheets, strips, plates 
and circles. Get in touch with the W estern Brass Sales Office 
nearest you. They are located in Chicago, 
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Essentially a handbook for actual and prospective sellers to th 
Federal Government, “Federal Purchasing” assembles in one con 
venient place the myriad items of materials and procedure con 
nected with current procurement of all the Federal purchasing 


offices. 


Memotrrs oF a Spy. By Nicholas Snowden ( Miklos Soltész ). 

New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1933. $2.75 

Another spy story! But one a little different from those 
hitherto published. The author tells his story from the beginning 
of the World War until 1923, when he left the mother country 
and came to America. The 330 pages contain a very interesting 
narrative of this young man’s efforts in crossing and recrossing 
the Russian lines, which efforts he describes as incredibly perilous 
To this reviewer, however, these trips do not seem as perilous as 
they are made to appear, since the author usually managed to be 
present in a village or town from which either the Russians or 
Austrians were retreating, or which they were entering ; in either 
case, he was just where he wanted to be at the right time 

Ina few months, he says, he had so far mastered the technique of 
spying that his masters entrusted the most difficult tasks to him 
and he was not quite nineteen years of age. He tells how he de 
livered a message to the garrison at Przemysl just before Christ 
mas day, 1914, by journeying through the Dukla Pass in the 
Carpathians during a severe blizzard. He was in territory coy 
ered with trackless snow which in many places was ten to fifteen 
feet deep; after managing to get through the blizzard and _ the 
snow drifts, he rested for a few hours in a mountain village, and 
on the next day marched “eighteen or twenty miles” into Galicia 
Quite a march for a boy of nineteen. It would appear to this 
reviewer, from his own experience with blizzards in flat country, 
not the Carpathians, that such an effort would require more 
stamina than is usually accorded to nineteen years of age. How 


ever, the tale is good reading for those who admire spy stories 


America Secr-Contatnep. By Samuel Crowther. Garden 
City: Doubleday Doran & Company, Inc. 1933 


Mr. CROWTHER long ago attained an enviable position in 
the front rank of exponents of constructive economic nationalism 
‘America Self-Contained” is a generous gathering together of 
Crowther theories and facts many of which have previously ap 
peared by his pen in the Saturday /:vening Post. Vhrough the 
courtesy of Mr. Gseorge Horace Lorimer, editor of the Post, a 
leader in the movement for non-exaggerated Americanism and a 
member of the Advisory Board of the Philadelphia Ordnance Dis 
trict, the author has incorporated in his book some of th 
material originally developed in the est. So as historian and 
writer of merit, Mr. Crowther needs no introduction to general 
readers in this country. His directness of style and incontro 
vertability of fact have long since proved themselves worthy of 
closest attention by everyone interested in a safe and sane national 
policy for the United States. “America Self-Contained” is good 
evidence of sound analysis based on an understanding of current 
national and international conditions 

This reviewer finds himself in complete agreement with the 
author's thesis which is that the price of internationalism and its 
departure from pre-World War American doctrine is not only 
prohibitive but confiscatory. As Mr. Crowther puts it, “We are 
hack from our crusades, richer perhaps in experience, poorer cer 
tainly by upwards of twenty billions. Fortunately we need no 
friends; fortunately we need fear no enemies” because “we have 
returned—or have been returned—to the posture which George 
Washington held as prerequisite to perfecting our freedom.” The 
decision is “whether we shall deliberately control our own desti 
nies in the light of science or whether we shall drift on, trying 
somehow to be out of world affairs and still in them.” 


Unless we have decided to forsake our sovereignty to “some 
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world super-state or supervising body such as Sir Arthur Salter 
and the League of Nations clan seem to have in mind,” the author 
two contingencies which might 


foresees only prevent us as a 


nation from running our own affairs according to our likes. These 
are physical warfare and economic warfare. As to the first, we 
heartily agree with the author that “we can guard against war by 
maintaining our national defense at a level where it would be 
foolhardy for any nation or group of nations to attack us.” We 
agree too that there is no possible reason why the United States 
should have a part in any scheme looking to general disarmament 
or a part in any other political plan which aims to ensure peace 
among the nations, for, as Mr. Crowther says, “our concern is 
with our own ability successfully to resist attack and not with the 
terms on which attacks made.” 


may he Preparedness on the 


front of economic warfare is a slow and cumbersome process 


about which our present system of procedure appears to know 


very little. he first step in the fact-finding process would be, as 


the author suggests, “to compel all international financial deal 


ings to pass through and be recorded by the lederal Reserve 


Banks. 


Mr. Francis P. Garvan, President of he Chemical Foundation, 


hen, and only then, can we know where we are at.” 


is doing a splendid thing in making copies of this book available 
to the public It is quite apparent that the 
Wilson in 


order that the weak and dependent position of the United States 


reading 


chemical 


general 


\merican industry, founded by President 


at the time of the World War might never again recur is a price 


less national asset. Our chemical industry today, as Mr. Garvan 


has said, is the principal laboratory and post-graduate school of 
\merican scientific progress which itself is the index and physi 


cian of our national peace, of our agriculture, industries and na 


tional health. Among other things, Mr. Crowther shows how 


well the \merican chemical industry has lived up to its trust 


Due in great measure to the faithful performance of that industry 
the United States today ty practically self-contained and can and 
should depend upon her own resources. We have the inventors, 


the research chemists, the machines, the raw materials that will 


\t the same time we arte 


With things as they 


enable us to compete with all nations 
the greatest consumers of our own goods 
are, with undermining internationalist forces at work as they are, 
it would be well if a sound understanding and an active following 
Mr. 


American citizen worthy of the 


of the current doctrines as Crowther presents them were 


taken to heart by every nam 


\ general reading of this book would have far-reaching effects 
so far-reaching, in fact, that only the acceptance of internation 
alism and developments thereafter could prove the wisdom in the 
pages of “America Self-Contamed.” 

Happily, there seems to be a general awakening among thi 
people of the United States that political isolation, at least, is our 


' 
only true Course 
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